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A TANKAGE DRYER FOR 20 
YEARS’ SERVICE 


Hundreds of Triumph Tankage Dryers have seen more than fifteen years’ service 
and a good many are close to the quarter century mark. You can expect Triumph 
Dryers to run for twenty years, and you won’t be disappointed. 

Bulletin 40 tells all about Triumph Tankage Dryers. Write for it. 


THe C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW Co. 


Main Office and Works: Cleveland, Ohio 




















Established 1857 Curers of the Celebrated 
REGAL” Ham, Breakfast 


1 Bacon and Shoulder. 
O e rot e Manufacturers of the 
Famous Brand ‘“‘PURITY” Lard. 
e Goods for Export and Home 
P or k and Beef Packers and Lar d Refiner S Trade mn any Desired Package. 


Export Office Main Office PACKING HOUSES: 


344 Produce Exchange NEW YORK ene Or aa. CS SS 























THE MODERN BOXES 


Nabco, Veneer, Wire-bound Boxes for Strength—Security 








Savein Freight Save in Handling 
Save in Nails Save in First Costs 


Send us your specifications now and 
we will prove to you how to save from 
25 to 40% in traffic charges. 


NATIONAL BOX CO. 


General Offices: 
38th and Racine Ave. Chicago, III. 


Plants: Eastern Offices: 
Chicago, Illinois 712 Liberty Bldg. 
Natchez, Mississippi Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Architectural a To the 
ci” Service 
Practical industry 
CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING CO. - Manhattan Building - CHICAGO, ILL. 
ee 99 Genuine Double Refined Saltpetre (Nitrate of Potash) 
NIAGARA BRAND “and Double Refined Nitrate of Soda 


BOTH COMPLYING WITH ALL THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE B.A. I. 


wauacrae’Y BATTELLE & RENWICK ® “Apia 
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Better Meat Cooking 


The Brecht Steam Cook- 
ing Box will cook meats 
economically and at the 
same time yield more 
lard and jelly, of good 
quality. 


Actual test figures on 
pig’s hind feet: 


Shrinkage...... 8} per cent 
Yield of lard... 7 
Yield of jelly...143 “ 


\What are your yields? 


The operation is just as 
profitable when cooking 
heads, skins, livers, 
hearts, etc. A battery of 





these boxes will make a 


Capacity: 1,200 Ibs. Meat 


nice installation in your 
Strong and Durable. Galvanized all over. Sanitary, | 
easily cleaned. Dumping Shelves. Small floor space. plant. 


Write us today. 





ESTABLISHED 1853 ST-LOUIS 


Manufacturers of Machinery and Equipment Pertaining 
to the Meat and Allied Industries 


BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. —R. W. Bollans & Company 
174-176 Pearl St. Monadnock Bldg. 67 Second St. 6 Stanley St., Liverpool, Eng. 


1853 Wire Those we serve 1923 
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Mechanical Department of a Packing House 


Importance of the Master Mechanic in the 
Successful Operation of a Meat Plant— 
Care of Equipment; Mechanical Supervision 


In his splendid paper read at the recent 
packers’ convention, Vice-president Jacob 
Moog of Wilson & Co., declared that 
the economics of plant operation in the 
meat packing industry are fundamental. 
The standardization of plant volume he 
put as one of the most important of these 
fundamentals. 

He believed that plant volume could be 
standardized, and that implied the stand- 
ardizing and careful supervision and check- 
ing of all plant operations constantly. 

A feature of plant operation that has 


perhaps been most neglected throughout 
the industry as a whole is study and su- 
pervision of the mechanical department. 
It is notorious that the packer’s biggest 
waste is coal. How many packers know 
their fuel costs? Or their fuel wastes? 

Great and necessary attention is paid 
to the perishable product of the packing- 
house throughout all the processes of its 
handling. 

But how much attention and care is 
given, in comparison, to the machines and 
equipment used in these processes? Espe- 


The Packinghouse Mechanical Department 
By Harold M. Toombs 


The mechanical department of a pack- 
inghouse ordinarily reflects the workings 
ot the whole plant. 

If it is functioning properly, continuous 
operation of every department is assured. 
Expensive delays and shutdowns are elimi- 
nated. Loss of product and curtailment of 
output are at a minimum. 

When these results have been attained, 
then the mechanical department is giving 
its best service, for the management is 
depending upon quantity production to 
make money. 

Under the jurisdiction of the mechani- 
cal department comes the maintenance of 
machinery and repairs to all buildings. 
The machinery must be kept in usable con- 
dition for maximum efficiency. 

The most vital machines—though many 
packers and superintendents do not seem 
to realize it—are in the power house. The 
boiler and engine room are the heart of 
the plant. 

Right here in his own department the 
master mechanic must do his best work. 
A large amount of money is necessary to 
keep this end of the plant operating. This 
expense is no small percentage of the 
final cost of the finished product. Conse- 


quently no detail is so unimportant and 
no expense so small that it should not re- 
ceive careful analysis and be closely 
scrutinized by the chief. 
The Heart of the Plant. 
The power plant is different from all 
other departments of the packinghouse in 





The Mechanic’s Part 


The packer 
volume for profits. 

To get volume with economy he 
must have efficient and continuous 
operation of his plant. 


This means proper equipment 
and competent mechanical super- 
vision. 

Without these there is spoilage 
or waste of product, reduction of 
output and financial loss. 

In future articles in this series an- 
other well-known master mechanic 
will discuss such subjects as “Reirig- 
eration,” “Lubrication,” “Development 
of Water Supply,” “Combustion,” etc. 


These discussions will be based on ac- 
tual tests and experiences. 


depends upor 











cially those not in the manufacturing de- 
partments, or coming under the eye of 
the manufacturing executives? 

In past months THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER has published various articles 
on the subject of the mechanical side of 
packinghouse operation, including refrig- 
eration, fuel costs and allied topics. 

In the article here appearing a master 
mechanic of wide experience in the indus- 
try discusses the mechanical department 
of a packinghouse as a whole, and touches 
upon some of the problems here met. 


that it operates twenty-four hours of the 
day and every day of the year. A shut- 
down here will affect every department. 
They are all dependent on the boiler and 
engine rooms. 

Continuous operation, with safety, is 
absolutely fundamental. Linked with con- 
tinuous operation comes continuous ex- 
pense that piles up quickly. Any small 
saving that can be effected in this end of 
the plant rapidly multiplies itself, and over 
the period of a year it will clearly demon- 
strate efficient management. 

Everyone who has had experience in 
plant maintenance knows that the men in 
this department are called upon to work 
Sundays, holidays, in hot, dirty places 
filled with grease, and in dusty, foul-smell- 
ing holes. The work takes the men into 
every conceivable corner. 


Handling the Men. 

The foreman in charge must be able to 
see the human side of his ‘men, and so 
direct them that they will do the unpleas- 
ant tasks along with the pleasant. He must 
be a real leader—the first to go into a 
dangerous place, and the last to leave on 
the job. He must have broad experience, 
be capable of handling men, quick to size 
up an emergency, and able to act with 
dispatch. 

The mechanical department has many 
different trades and handles all kinds of 
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problems. No two jobs are the same. In 
a large plant where there is a big gang 
the trades are clearly defined. 

In a small plant where there are few 
men it is necessary to have men that can 
handle severai different classes of work. 

Danger in Rushing Work. 

One of the greatest evils the master 
mechanic has to contend with is that he 
is being crowded by the foremen of va- 
rious departments, and by the plant su- 
perintendent, to complete certain work. He 
must make a showing to keep in the good 
graces of everyone. 

This results in his hiring a big gang. 
Before realizing it the department is top- 
heavy. Too many men serve only to delay 
the work and it leads to the ordering of 
surplus supplies. 

The superintendent who diligently 
watches his overhead costs will notice the 
increase at once. Maintenance work is 
non-productive and consequently is con- 
sidered as overhead expense. 

Thus it is evident that it is necessary to 
watch the organization closely. With the 
adding of men the payroll increases with 
leaps and bounds. Profits are easily turned 
to losses. When the cut in the gang comes 
it is likely to be disheartening to the man 
in charge. 

A great handicap in a packinghouse is 
the lack of uniformity of equipment. 

Usually little or no thought is given to 
standards when machinery is purchased. 
As the business expands, equipment has 
been added piece by piece and put in any 
convenient location. Purchases have been 
made too often on a price basis, with the 
result that a heterogeneous lot of equip- 
ment is installed. 

However, the master mechanic can do a 
great deal in his own department to elimi- 
nate this; and it will first show results in 
a decreased storeroom stock. An amazing 
reduction in inventory may be made by 
limiting the amount of repair parts car- 
ried on hand. Valuable hours are saved 
in case of a shutdown, because there will 
be no delay waiting for repair parts on 
special equipment. 

Limiting Supply Stocks. 

Instead of using a dozen or more differ- 
ent makes of valves throughout the fac- 
tory, carrying repair parts for each, a good 
standard make should be used. This does 
not necessarily mean the cheapest, but 
the best by test. 

Sizes of line shafting should be limited. 

Hangers, bearings, pulleys and clutches 
should be standard. 

It is surprising the small stock of mate- 
rial that is absolutely necessary if it is 
standard, if purchases are limited and old, 
battered machinery scrapped or sold. Odds 
and ends of machinery accumulate with 
great rapidity around a packinghouse, and 
it requires continuous house-cleaning to 
keep the yards and buildings free. 

Motors should have the same character- 
istics and so should compensators and 
starters. In case of a break-down, units 
can be interchanged and there is always a 
“spare” on hand. 

Probably there is no master mechanic 
but meets with conditions of this kind. 
But as old parts are replaced, improve- 
ment may be made along these lines. 
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Eventually a high degree of standardiza- 
tion with its resulting economies will be 
reached. 

Records Should Be Kept. 

Of material assistance to the mechani- 
cal department is a complete record of 
machines and motors, with all the neces- 
sary data for ordering parts. Much time 
can be saved and expense eliminated by 
complete records. Poor records, however, 
are worse than useless and lead to no end 
of trouble. 

The same applies to drawings of build- 
ings, piping, etc., which are available. 
They will facilitate the work. 

Requisitions for work should be prompt- 
ly executed. A written request covering 
all work to be done should be sent to the 
master mechanic’s office, and no verbal 
orders should go. This enables the fore- 
man to keep a systematic record of his 
work. When the jobs are completed a 
quick computation is made of the cost and 
filed for future reference. 

The elimination of verbal orders may 
seem rather drastic but is the only rule 
that will never get you into trouble. By 
working to written orders the work can 
be better planned, the necessary jobs be 
given preference, and the proper job num- 
ber for charging out time and material 
stamped on the requisition. 

One of the important tasks of the 
maintenance man is to consult frequently 
with the foreman of other departments. 
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A little tact and diplomacy will go a long 
ways toward preserving harmony in the 
plant. 

There are times when they can help 
themselves, and the mechanical depart- 
ment also, out of trouble, This will help 
prevent the familiar “passing the buck” 
game. These things can happen or can be 
prevented largely by the maintenance man 
working for the interests of all. In this 
way he helps the superintendent and own- 
er as well. 

Little Credit and Much Blame. 

The mechanical department gets little 
credit for the work it accomplishes. Its 
work is taken for granted and if every- 
thing goes along smoothly no one seems 
to realize that the maintenance depart- 
ment is operating at its highest point of 
efficiency. 

On the other hand, if a small delay 
occurs every person in the organization 
who feels the effect is right after the 
mechanical department. In such cases it 
shows its true worth by keeping every- 
body satisfied. 

For this reason the master mechanic 
has a great amount of responsibility rest- 
ing upon his shoulders and he should rank 
with the highest executives as far as abil- 
ity is concerned. Upon his efficient man- 
agement depends the continuous opera- 
tion of every department without needless 
or uncalled for delays, inexcusable shut- 
downs and loss of product. 





Packing Plant Accidents 


What Causes Slipping and Falling and 
How to Avoid It. 

By W. F. McClellan, Safety Supervisor, Armour and 
Company, Chicago, 

In packing plants, there are many things 
which can cause employees to slip and fall 
with resulting injury, but perhaps one of 
the outstanding causes is wet and slippery 
floors. 

Though, of course, we have janitors 
whose duty it is to keep floors in the safest 
and cleanest possible condition, there are 
many occasions where, for one reason or 
another, an employee slips and is some- 
times injured. 

It will be my purpose in this talk to put 
before you, in some detail, illustrations of 
the accidents which we have experienced 
as the result of slipping and falling, and 
what we do in our plant to prevent as 
many such accidents as we possibly can. 

We realize, of course, that it is human 
nature to be careless; that employees will, 
as a rule, go about their work without 
thinking of their own safety. Accidents 
due to slipping on wet floors occur unex- 
pectedly; that is, the worker slips before 
he realizes it and, therefore, has no time 
in which to prevent his falling. Preven- 
tion of such accidents is a matter of keep- 
ing the floorings and stairways as dry as 
possible, so as to ward off the likelihood 
of slipping. 

Formerly, in our meat-trimming depart- 
ments, pieces of fat, and other greasy sub- 
stances sometimes reached the floor, caus- 
ing it to become extremely slippery. How- 
ever, our killing and trimming floors are 
now equipped with baffle boxes which pre- 
vent such fat from reaching the floors, 
thus safeguarding the employees. The 
small platforms on which workers stand 
are covered with sawdust. 

Another item that is often overlooked 
is uneven floors. Floors should be as even 





*Read before the Packers’ Section of the 
National Safety Congress, Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 


5th 


and level as possible, allowing for drainage. 
We have eliminated many accidents by 
putting more grit or small crushed stone 
in our asphalt floors when mixing the mate- 
rial and have replaced many of our brick 
floors with this material. 


As a preventive against slippery floors, 
applying to all sections of the plant where 
water or other slippery elements are to be 
taken into consideration, at the end of 
each working day, our clean-up squads 
wash them thoroughly with hot water, leav- 
ing them in a clean and dry condition for 
the following day’s work. 

Wooden skewers, used in fastening cuts 
of meat together, sometimes reach the 
floor through carelessness on the part of 
employees. Being small and round like a 
lead pencil, they are dangerous to step 
upon, and in many cases cause wrenched 
shoulders, strained spines, injured hips, 
arms and legs. We constantly warn the 
employees to keep these skewers in their 
proper places, away from the floor where 
they and their fellow workers are required 
to walk in discharging their duties. 


How Slippery Floors Cause Falls. 


Accidents of these various kinds, how- 
ever, are not always due to the condition 
of the floor. For instance, one of our 
women employees recently slipped and fell 
upon a perfectly dry, clean floor in one of 
the dressing-rooms. Investigation showed 
that her heels were badly worn down and 
that this had caused the fall. This sort of 
slipping, then, is traceable to carelessness, 
for run-down heels are dangerous and 
might cause the most sure-footed person to 
slip, even on a clean floor. 

In our gut string factory, we have ex- 
perienced several cases where workmen, 
wearing rubber boots, slip upon a piece of 
gut. The floors were at first smooth in 
surface in this factory; later we used C. P. 
muriatic acid and mopped the floors, wash- 
ing them off afterward with water to pre- 
vent the acid from eating too far into the 
flooring. This left the gut string factory 


(Continued on page 54.) 
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How Packers Went on ‘“‘Buyers Strike’’ 


Result of Attempt of Argentine Politicians 
to Interfere With Law of Supply and Demand 


(From The National Provisioner’s Argentine Correspondent) 


(EDITOR'S NOTE.—Since this letter from 
the staff correspondent of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER was written the situation here 
described has been adjusted, and packing 
operations are being conducted as_ usual. 
However, the situation as it appeared at the 
time is of interest to readers.) 


Buenos Aires, October 23, 1923. 

The expected has happened. Packers 
have suspended all purchases in Argentina 
of cattle for export shipment as a protest 
against recent legislation establishing 
minimum prices and government control 
of the meat packing industry. 

To review causes leading up to this dead- 
lock: 

Argentina’s biggest industry—the pro- 
duction of beef cattle—has been in a state 
of chronic crisis since 1921. Breeders 
through their associations, in season and 
out, have demanded that the Government 
“do something” in their favor. Politicians, 
watching the way the wind blows, have 
“done it” with three new laws; namely, 
sales on live weight basis, Government 
control of the packing industry, and mini- 
mum prices for beef cattle suitable for 
export. 

To the first, which stipulates that all 
sales of cattle to packinghouses must be 
made at so much per kilo on a live weight 
basis, instead of on a dressed beef basis, 
there can be no valid objection. Some of 
the larger breeders, however, claim to have 
preferred the former system, whereby they 
were at liberty to sell their cattle on their 
ranches rather than, as will be necessary 
hereafter, ship them to market to be 
weighed on official scales before the deal 
is closed. 

Argentine Packer Control. 

The second (Government control) in 
part is fashioned after the Packer and 
Stockyards Act of the United States Con- 
gress, and gives the Minister of Agricul- 
ture absolute control of the packing busi- 
ness by means of licenses which he is 
authorized to cancel as penalty for viola- 
tion of the law. 

In effect, this law so concentrates power 
in the hands of the Minister of Agriculture 
that under it he becomes policeman, prose- 
cuting attorney and judge. He is em- 
powered to police the premises of the 
packers with inspectors, whose salaries 
are to be paid by the packers; to draw up 
indictments based on their reports, and 
later arraign the alleged offenders at hear- 
ings in the Ministry, whereat the Minister 
presides. From the Minister’s verdict ap- 
peal can only be had to the Federal Cham- 
ber which, though the court of last resort 
in Argentina on questions of fact, cannot 
interpret the law as can the Supreme 
Court. 


Law on Minimum Prices. 


As for the third law, on minimum prices: 
It is the straw that will break the camel’s 


back, and the cure that’s worse than the 
evil. 

Baldly put, this law authorizes the execu- 
tive to fix periodically minimum prices at 
which packers may purchase beef cattle 
intended for export, stipulating that at no 
time can this price fall below the cost of 
production. 

To determine this cost the law provides 
for the creation of a special commission 
to act in an advisory capacity to the execu- 
tive. The commission is to be made up 
as follows: One delegate from the Fed- 
eration of Rural Societies; one from the 
Argentine Rural Society; one from the 
Agrarian League; one from the group of 
packinghouses established in Argentina; 
one named’.by the executive and one from 
the municipality of Buenos Aires. 

All delegates from the associations in 
question must be elected by their respec- 
tive organizations and are to serve with- 
out remuneration. The law itself is to re- 
main in force for five years while infrac- 
tions may be penalized with a fine up to 
$100,000 Argentine paper for the first 
offence and an order to close the estab- 
lishment for a subsequent one. 

Economically speaking, the law could 
not be more ill-advised. As a piece of legis- 





Suspended the Law 


As reported in recent issues of 
THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, action of packers in re- 
fusing to buy cattle under the 
impossible terms of the law shut 
down the cattle industry, and 
caused the producers themselves 
to appeal to the government 
against the very law enacted pre- 
sumably in their favor. 

On November 7 the President of 
Argentina did what he was all 
along expected to do—he issued a 
decree suspending the law for six 
months. It is predicted that no 
attempt will be made to revive it, 
and that it will become a dead 
letter. 

The legislators who passed the 
law evidently did not believe that 
it could be enforced, and so they 
put in a clause giving the Presi- 
dent the right to suspend it at any 
time. This is a striking illustra- 
tion of a cheap political bid for 
favor. 

The only ones to suffer were the 
cattlemen for whose benefit the 
law presumably was enacted. They 
lost their market for three weeks 
or more, and just at a time when 
they needed it. 











lation on the cattle trade it is unique. To 
the honor of the Minister of Agriculture 
let it be said that he fought it “tooth and 
nail.” 

So far as the cattle breeders are con- 
cerned, sooner or later they'll clamor loud- 
er for its repeal than they did for its 
sanction. The old saw about not being 
able to make a horse drink, even after you 
have led him to water, seems to fit the 
case of the packer to a T. 

Scale of Prices for Cattle. 

Howbeit, the law has been promulgated, 
the commission appointed (all except the 
packers’ delegate), and on October 15th 
they recommended to the executive the 
following scale of prices for frigorifico 
cattle: 

Twenty-seven centavos Argentine paper 
per kilo live weight basis for chiller type; 
24 centavos for frozen type and 19 cent- 
avos for continental type. Aforesaid prices 
to be valid on ranches throughout the coun- 
try irrespective of distance from packing 
plants and consequent disparity of freight 
rates. For practical “frigorifico” purposes 
the first two of these standards comprise 
four recognized grades and the last, six. 
These prices are to be effective up to 
November 30th. 

But here’s the rub: the packers have 
balked. They won’t buy and have cabled 
their European agencies not to accept new 
orders. To fill accepted orders they al- 
ready have enough dressed meat in reserve 
and enough livestock bought up. Their 
logical reasoning is: how can we accept 
future business if the law of supply and 
demand is inoperative and the government 
may change prices on us at will? 

That some adjustment will be arrived 
at cannot be doubted, The only certainty 
is that by this impasse everybody is going 
to suffer and nobody will be benefited. 
The pity of it is that this debacle has come 
at the precise moment when a definite re- 
action in the cattle trade has set in and 
when there was a chance for cattle grow- 
ers to benefit. 

eee ere 
ARMOUR MERGER HEARINGS. 


At the continuation of the Armour: 
Morris merger hearings during the week 
in Chicago the time was principally taken 
up by Armour witnesses. These witnesses 
included various large producers and small 
packers, who testified that the merger had 
not lessened buying competition in the 
stockyards. On the other hand, they re- 
ported it to be very keen. It is expected 
that the Chicago part of the hearings will 
be completed in another week. 


fo 


What loss results from over-feeding 
hogs before killing? Ask THE BLUB 
BOOK, the “Packer's Encyclopedia.” 
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Heinemann Leaves the Institute 


Popular Executive Vice President Resigns to 
Take Up Livestock Work in the South — Plans 
Made for Southern Agricultural Development 


The meat packing industry was unpleas- 
antly surprised during the past week by 
public announcement of the resignation 
of C. B. Heinemann as vice president of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers. 
Mr. Heinemann’s resignation had been 
submitted to the Institute authorities some 
days previous, and he severs his connec- 
tion with Institute work on Dec. 1. 

It is made known that Mr. Heinemann 
goes to Atlanta, Ga., as head of a new 
stock yards and market enterprise in that 
city in which one of the prime movers is 
W. H. White, Jr., president of the White 
Provision Co., Atlanta, and himself a di- 
rector of the Institute. Mr. White’s com- 
pany is just completing improvements 
which make his plant the largest in the 
South, and the whole plan means much 
for the livestock and agricultural develop- 
ment of that section. 

The loss of Mr. Heinemann to the In- 
stitute and the packing industry will be 
felt. Already widespread regret has been 
expressed at his decision. 

Popular and Efficient Official. 

He has been one of the most efficient 
and popular men in the organization, and 
has had much to do with the good feeling 
and fine spirit among Institute members 
which has made possible so much progress 
in the Institute work. In addition to the 
administrative efficiency which he has dis- 
played, he has done some telling work in 
connection with departmental and com- 
mittee activities which have come within 
his province. 

During a visit to Chicago during the 
past week W. H. White, Jr., of Atlanta 
gave out the following statement which 
explains both the plan of Mr. Heinemann’s 
new work and reviews his accomplish- 
ments in the past. Mr. White said: 

“All stock of the Miller Union Stock 
Yard Company at Atlanta, Georgia, has 
recently been acquired by myself and Mr. 
Asa G. Candler, Jr., of Atlanta, and plans 
for making that city the principal live- 
stock market of the South are just about 
completed. A new company will be or- 
ganized to take over the property and 
will proceed to its development along the 
lines agreed upon. 

“The new company will be under the 
management of Mr. C. B. Heinemann of 
Chicago, who is now vice president of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. His 
work with the Institute has brought him 
into intimate touch with livestock devel- 
opment throughout the country, and par- 
ticularly in the South. 

An Expert on Livestock. 

“Prior to his connection with the In- 
stitute, Mr. Heinemann was in charge of 
the administrative work of the National 
Live Stock Exchange, which is the na- 
tional. association of livestock commis- 
sion merchants at the twenty-eight great 
markets of the country. Before going to 
the Exchange he was with Morris & Com- 
pany, serving at St. Louis and Chicago in 


various capacities, but chiefly in railroad 
and stockyard matters. 

“During the war he was called to Wash- 
ington, where he was assigned to the 
Public Service Division of the United 
States Railroad Administration. He was 
released from duty there in 1919, and 
highly commended for his work. He re- 
sumed his duties with the Live Stock Ex- 
change, remaining there until 1920, when 
he was selected to head the work of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 

“His work in railroading, stock yards, 
livestock development and marketing, and 





c. B. HEINEMANN, 
Who has resigned as Vice-President of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 


meat packing has given him an experi- 
ence such as few men have enjoyed. He 
fully understands the problems of South- 
ern producers and has frequently served 
them in various capacities, 

“He was one of the leaders in the con- 
ference with Southern railroads in 1922, 
which resulted in an agreement that gave 
Southern producers a complete new sched- 
ule of freight rates, rules and regulations. 
I can assure the people of my section that 
he will prove a valuable aid in our de- 
velopment program. 

Building Up the South. 

“Georgia is my native state, Atlanta is 
my birthplace. I established the first pack- 
ing company of any consequence in the 
South, and as one of Georgia’s pioneers in 
urging livestock and diversified farming, 
I am intensely interested in the success 
ot this project, which is designed to up- 
build the agricultural industry of the 
South. 

“The strongest financial and agricul- 
tural leaders of the South will be asso- 
ciated with me in the new organization. 
We have long recognized the need for a 
real livestock market convenient to South- 
ern producers, but conditions prevented 
the development at an earlier date. Now 
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that the largest packinghouse in the South, 
and probably the finest one in America 
is under construction adjacent to the At- 
lanta Yards, it was essential that a great 
market be immediately -established. 

“Far more livestock is readily available 
to the Atlanta market than was available 
in the corn belt when the Chicago Yards 
were established. When our people have 
a conveniently located cash livestock mar- 
ket the South will take its rightful place 
as animportant livestock section. 

“We shall build up a market at Atlanta 
that will be a credit to our city, and it 
will be operated on such a standard that 
Southern producers will be proud to pat- 
ronize it.” 

INSTITUTE LIVESTOCK PRIZES. 

As a means of encouraging the produc- 
tion of better bred livestock, the Institute 
of American Meat Packers announces that 
at this year’s International Livestock Ex- 
position, to be held at Chicago from De- 
cember 1 to December 8, it will offer six- 
teen silver cups and the same number of 
prize ribbons for the best-bred carload lots 
of the various breeds of cattle, sheep and 
swine, and fourteen silver medals for pres- 
entation to boys and girls whose entries 
in the junior feeding contest are adjudged 
the best bred animals. 


Prices are offered for the best-bred car- 
load lots of the following breeds: 

Cattle—Shorthorn, Hereford, and Aber- 
deen-Angus. 

Sheep (wethers or lambs)—Shropshire, 
Hampshire, Southdown, Oxford, Cotswold, 
and Rambouillet. 

Swine (under 250 lbs.)—Berkshire, Po- 
land-China, Duroc-Jersey, Chester-White, 


. Hampshire, Spotted Poland-China, Tam- 


worth, and Yorkshire. 

In the junior feeding contest prizes are 
offered for the best single entries of the 
breeds listed above. 

Because pure-bred and high grade ani- 
mals fleshen more easily, are ready for 
market at an earlier age, and produce 
more highly flavored and tasty meat than 
low grade and scrub animals, their pro- 
duction is a matter of vital interest. On 
behalf of the producer, the packer and the 
consumer, the Institute of American Meat 


Packers has established its system of 
prizes for well-bred meat animals. 

All animals entered for these prizes are 
to be judged from the standpoint of the 
highest degree of the standard character- 
istics, type, conformation, and quality of 
the breed specified. Amount of flesh will 
be disregarded, as the prizes are intended 
to recognize breeding only. 


——_4o—_—__ 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE CASES. 


Complaints made recently to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and decisions 
rendered by the commission in cases of 
interest to meat packers are reported as 
follows: 


Absorption of Icing Charges.—The com-- 


mission, in I. and S. 1867, has condemned 
the proposed cancellation of the rule regu- 
lating absorption of icing and _ re-icing 
charges on less-than-carload shipments of 
dairy products and the application of more 
restrictive regulations as not justified. It 
said the record disclosed that the changes 
would operate to the undue disadvantage 
of the protestants in their competition 
with shippers at Chicago. Armour and 
Company and the American Association of 
Creamery Butter Manufacturers protested 
and procured the suspension. 





Sy 
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Institute Gets Research Director 


Head of the Chemistry Department of North- 
western University to Take Charge of Scientific 
Studies of the Institute of Meat Packing — 


One more big advance step in the educa- 
tional and research development plans of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
has been taken in the announcement that 
Prof. W. Lee Lewis, head of the chemis- 
try development of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has accepted the place as Direc- 
tor of Scientific Research of the Institute. 





PROF. 


W. LEE LEWIS, 


Head of the Department of Chemistry, North- 
western University, who is to be Director 
of Scientific Research of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers. 


This is a position created by the In- 
stitute Development Plan and included in 
the budget of that plan, which was raised 
by special subscription. Search for the 
right man for this important position has 
been under way for a long time, and now 
is ended by the announcement of Presi- 
dent Walter Dill Scott of Northwestern 
University that Prof. Lewis has accepted 
the place. 

He will begin his duties Feb. 1, 1924. 
Meanwhile the work of scientific research 
has progressed under the direction of 
Dr. C. Robert Moulton, head of the Insti- 
tute’s Bureau of Nutrition, who has been 
acting director. The committee which se- 
lected Dr. Lewis included Dr. W. D. Rich- 
ardson of Swift & Company, Dr. Paul Rud- 
nick of Armour and Company, and Dr. L. 
M. Tolman of Wilson & Co. 

Prof. Lewis is known to recent fame 
as the inventor of ‘‘Lewisite,” the famous 
lethal gas which he discovered as a re- 
sult of his work with the Chemical War- 
fare Service. But he has had a wide ex- 
perience in scientific work, and as head 
of Northwestern’s department of chemis- 
try has shown remarkable scientific and 
organizing ability. 


A biographical sketch of Prof. Lewis 
taken from the Chemical Bulletin of June, 
1920, says in part: 

A Scientific Career. 

“Dr. Winford Lee Lewis was born in 
Gridley, Cal., in 1878. He is now just 
at the age where the energy, zeal and cour- 
age of youth are blended properly with 
the judgment of experience to produce 
a ripened executive. It is conventional to 
pass lightly over the years between birth 
and graduation, but it may be pertinent to 
add that years of roughing on Western 
ranches, in Alaska, among rough and 
ready pioneers, gave him.a knowledge of 
men and things not obtainable in clois- 
tered halls or on a college campus. 


“He graduated with the A. B. degree 
from Stanford University in 1902, ob- 
tained his A. M. at the University of 
Washington in 1904, and took his Ph. D. 
from the University of Chicago in 1909. 
He has published in the field of sanitary 
chemistry and on the oxidation products 
of carbohydrates. At present his inter- 
ests are in metallo-organic compounds. 


His Professional Experience. 


“Perhaps it will be more convenient to 
grasp the wealth of professional experi- 
ence which the new chairman brings to 
his important office if it is tabulated in 
chronological order: 

1903-04 Instructor in Chemistry, 
sity of Washington. 

1904-06 Professor of Chemistry, Morning- 
side College. 

1904-06 Consulting Chemist, 
Towa. 

1907-09 Fellow, University of Chicago. 

1908-10 Assistant Chemist, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Food and 
Drug Inspection. 

1910-14 Instructor in Chemistry, 
western University. 

1914-17 Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 
Northwestern University. 

1917-19 Associate Professor of Chemistry, 
Northwestern University. 

1912-18 City Chemist, Evanston, Illinois. 

1919 Professor and Head of Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, Northwestern 
University. 


Univer- 


Sioux City, 


North- 


“Those who marvel at the speed with 
which Mr. Lewis achieved an international 
reputation by the discovery of ‘Lewisite,’ 
the mysterious lethal gas that was to give 
him front page space in our national 
dailies, must not forget the sixteen years 
of rich experience, which laid the founda- 
tion for this accomplishment. 


His Military Record. 


“Dr. Lewis was commissioned as cap- 
tain in ordance December, 1917. Later he 
was transferred to the chemical warfare 
service. His work there and the discovery 
which made his name famous there needs 
no further reference. He was in the serv- 
ice eighteen months as unit chief in 


“charge of Research Unit No. 3, stationed 


at the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C., under the research di- 
vision of the C. W. S. and at present 
holds a commission as major in the U. S. 
Reserve Corps. : 

“Like most men prominent in their chos- 
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en field, Dr. Lewis has many technical 
and social connections. He is a member 
of the American Chemical Society, the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Alpha Chi Sigma, Sigma 
Xi, Kappa Sigma, the Chicago City Club, 
the Chicago Chemists’ Club, and the Uni- 
versity Club of Evanston. He is also a 
member of the board of editors of the 
Chemical Bulletin and second vice presi- 
dent and member of the board of trustees 
of the Chicago Chemists’ Club.” 

The association of Dr. Lewis with the 
Institute will mark the end of a long 
search for exactly the right man to fill a 
most important position. Dr. Lewis should 
be able effectively to carry out the pur- 
poses for which he is engaged. With these 
purposes readers of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER are already familiar. 


——>— 


LOWENSTEIN FELLOWSHIP 
AWARDED. 

The Arthur Lowenstein Research Fel- 
lowship, created for the study of meat 
spoilage, has been established at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in connection with the 
work of the Institute of Meat Packing, and 


. will be carried on under the direction of 


Prof. E. A. Jordan, chairman of the de- 
partment of bacteriology of the Univer- 
sity. 


This plan was first announced at the 





ARTHUR 


LOWENSTEIN. 

Donor of the Arthur Lowenstein Fellowship 
for the Study of Meat Spoilage. 
convention of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, and was fully reported in 
the Convention Number of THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER of Sept. 22. It is 
made possible by the remarkable gener- 
osity of Vice President Arthur Lowenstein 
of Wilson & Co., who gives the sum of 
$7,500 as a private contribution to the 
work in which he has been so deeply in- 

terested. 

As is known, Dr. Lowenstein is chair- 
man of the Committee on Scientific Re- 
search of the Institute of American Meat 

(Continued on page 46.) 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


The United Chemical Co., of Dallas, Tex., 
has increased its capital from $50,000 to 
$150,000. 

Crocker Bros.’ Packing Company will 
rebuild their plant, which burned recently 
with a loss of $75,000. 


A. R. Worm has bought the plant of the 
United Butchers, Inc., 621 West Ray 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Sausage Mold Corp. has been char- 
tered in Louisville, Ky., by Frank Poss- 
chinger, L. F. Miles, and others. 


The Cannonsburg Packing Company, 
Cannonsburg, Pa., has been dissolved. 
The partners were A. Kalla and J. D. 
Levin. 


The Odorless Plant Food Company, 
Miami, Fla., has been incorporated by Nor- 
man W. Graves and others with a capital 
of $100,000. 


The Roth Meat and Poultry Market has 
been incorporated in Brooylyn, N. Y., with 
a capital stock of $5,000, by A. H. Riese, 
P. Dicker and T. Stockek. 

The Standard Wholesale Phosphate Co., 
Baltimore, Md., has changed its name to 
the Standard Wholesale Phosphate & Acid 
Works, Inc., and increased its capital to 
$3,000,000. 

The Tennessee Cotton Oil Company, 
Jackson, Tenn., plans to erect some new 
buildings at a cost of about $10,000, and 
will install four 80-saw gin stands. 


The Henderson Cotton Oil Company, 
Henderson, N. C., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $215,000, by S. R. 
Chavasse, D. Boyd Kimball, Jr., and 
others. 

The Adams-Northan Company, a pack- 
ing plant, has been incorporated at Balti- 
more, Md., with a capital stock of $25,000, 
by James Clarke Murphy, Howard M. Rol- 
lins, and others. 

A packing plant in Sioux Falls, S. D., 
known as the old Wilson packing plant, 
will again be put in operation. This time 
the plant will be under the management 
of OG. B. Kilness and L. L. Rogers. 


The Barnet Leather Co. reports net 
earnings of $72,488 after all charges and 
federal taxes, for the nine months ended 
Sept. 30, 1923. This compares with net 
earnings of $186,295 in the same period 
last year. After payment of dividends on 
the preferred stock and sinking fund re- 
serves, there was reported a deficit of 
$91,762 against a surplus of $36,795 after 
the same deductions in the corresponding 
period last year. 

— va 


SWINE GROWERS TO MEET. 


The National Swine Growers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting Monday 
evening, December 3, at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, according to an announce- 
ment recently made by Secretary G. A. 
Fossett. A successful year is drawing to 
a close, and plans will be discussed for 
next year’s work. 





Short Form Hog Test 


Knowing what your hogs cost 
you alive, are you able to tell 
each day your cutting profit or 
loss per hog or per cwt.? 

In a recent issue THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER 
printed a “short form hog test,” 
giving the percentage yields of 
all cuts and offal for 200 Ib., 
250 Ib. and 300 Ib. hogs, with 
computations for losses, credits 
and expenses, so that the net 
profit or loss per hog or per cwt. 
might be figured almost at a 
glance. 

This test, in table form, has 
been reprinted on heavier pa- 
per, and is available to subscrib- 
ers upon application to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Copies will be supplied only as 
long as they last. 
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TOBIN STARTS ANOTHER PLANT. 

The Albany Packing Co., Inc., has been 
incorporated at Albany, N. Y., with a 
capital stock of $1,000,000, to operate a 
modern packing plant at that place. Some 
3% acres of land have been purchased at 
West Albany, close to transcontinental 
railroad lines, on which the plant will be 
erected. Plans are being drawn and con- 
tracts for construction will be let in Jan- 
uary, It is expected to break ground by 
April 1st and to have the plant in opera- 
tion by October 1, 1924. The architects 
are Henschein & McLaren. 

The organizer of this enterprise is pres- 
ident Fred M. Tobin of the Rochester 
Packing Co., Rochester, N. Y. The latter 
company is just beginning operations to- 
day in its new plant at Rochester, which 
is one of the most modern in the country. 
Taking hold of this Rochester enterprise 
only a couple of years ago, Fred Tobin 
and his associates have made it one of the 
most active propositions in the Eastern 
packing field. Presumably the Albany en- 
terprise will co-operate with the Roches- 
ter plant in covering the New York and 
adjacent field. 


a 


MORE “BOSS” DEHAIRER PATENTS. 


The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., the 
inventors and manufacturers of “Boss” hog 
dehairers, were informed by their patent 
attorney on November 12 that their appli- 
cation for patent on hog dehairing machine 
has been allowed in Germany. This pat- 
ent corresponds with the patents granted 
them in the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain and France on “Boss” Grate Hog 
Dehairers. 





1% 


aa oe 
ANOTHER CITY TO INSPECT MEAT. 

The city of Springfield, Ohio, is planning 
to institute a meat inspection department 
similar to that now used in Cincinnati, 


according to Dr. O. M. Craven, Springfield 
Health Commissioner. The Cincinnati in- 
spection system is generally conceded to 
be one of the best local systems in the 
country. 


——%-—___ 


What is the by-product yield of a 
1,000-lb. steer? Ask THE BLUE 
BOOK, the “Packer’s Encyclopedia.” 
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EVAPORATORS for 
Animal Products t 


Most of the evaporators installed in pack- 
ing houses, glue works, rendering plants and 
soap factories are’ Swenson’s. 
ders are evidence of the fine results obtained 
from Swenson units for concentrating all 
kinds of animal product liquors. 

We build various types for any capacity. 

Send for Bulletin E-122. N 


SWENSON EVAPORATOR CO., HARVEY, ILL. (Chicago Suburb) 


San Francisco: 624 Sacramento St. 
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The Winter Hog Run 


The present is a glaring example of the 
producer’s lack of foresight in his busi- 
ness of hog production, and a parallel ex- 
ample of what happens to price levels 
when runs are excessive and quality is 
poor. 

Very few well-finished hogs are coming 
to market, the runs consisting mainly of 
heavy sows and light unfinished young 
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stock, supplemented by the large percent- 
age of nondescripts the producer sees fit 
to propagate and market at all seasons of 
the year. 


The Department of Agriculture’s esti- 
mate of a corn crop in excess of three 
billion bushels indicates at least a suffi- 
cient supply of feed for a normal run of 
livestock to market during the winter 
months. And as a considerable quantity 
of this corn is of relatively low grade, 
the same or a larger percentage must be 
utilized on the farm. 

As 8,000,000 more hogs have been mar- 
keted this year than in the same period 
last year, as approximately five per cent 
fewer cattle have gone into feedlots this 
year than last, and as there is little indica- 
tion that feeders will hold their lambs 
on long feed and thus repeat the some- 
what disastrous situation of last year re- 
garding price levels on overweight lambs, 
there is every indication that many of 
the light hogs being marketed today could 
be held for longer feed, to the mutual 
advantage of producer and packer. 


After all, it is the hog more than any 
other class of livestock that is relied upon 
to consume the corn crop, and it is en- 
tirely probable that a considerable portion 
of the excessive hog crop indicated early 
in the year is still available to consume 
its share of the heavy corn crop. 


The market price of good corn is out of 
line with the market price of hogs such 
as are coming to the packinghouses in the 
But the price of the kind 
of corn generally utilized on the farm 
is not out of line with the price of good 
hogs. Hog producers know this, and are 
not likely to reduce their breeding sows 
to a point where a shortage of pigs is 
inevitable after the present crop has been 
marketed. 


late fall runs. 


—_————— 


How Do You Like Your Job? 


For those young men who are contem- 
plating entering the packing industry and 
may be thinking of taking the course 
offered in the Institute of Meat Packing, 
either in class work at Chicago or by cor- 
respondence, it may be worth while to re- 
call what the man who hands out the job 
in the packing industry, or any other busi- 
ness has to say about those starting in. 
Last June the Civic Industrial Clubs com- 
mittee in Chicago asked leading business 
men in the city and country to answer this 
question: 

What qualities should the young man 
or woman cultivate as aid to a successful 
business career? 

In reply one of the men in the packing 
industry came back with a straight from 
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the shoulder statement that contained a 
world of meaning and gave food for much 
reflection. Mr. A. D. White of Swift & 
Company replied as follows: 

“Ninety per cent of all cases in which 
boys and girls fail to make good in their 
first position are due to one of five causes: 

“1. Lack of sense of responsibility, as 
shown by neglect of work, failure to put 
the most important things first, and the 
expression of a general ‘I should worry’ 
attitude. 

“2. Unwillingness to work hard, as 
shown by being late to work, stretching 
the lunch hour, and stealing a few minutes 
at the end of the day, watching the clock, 
and wasting the time by social conversa- 
tions and telephone calls during business 
hours. 

“3. Lack of thoroughness, indicated 
most frequently by unwillingness to begin 
at the bottom and to go through the drudg- 
ery of mastering each step before going 
ahead. 

“4. False notions about salaries and 
promotions. The real secret of promotion 
lies in constantly doing more than you 
are being paid to do. Keep yourself under- 
paid. As soon as you are overpaid you are 
bound to go backward. 

“5. Lack of principle, shown by conceal- 
ment of mistakes, untruthfulness, and the 
constant making of excuses.” 

These five causes ought to be remem- 
bered and every once in a while the man 
who is starting in at the packing business 
should measure himself by this set of stan- 
dards. 
will stand a good chance of becoming a 


If he does so conscientiously he 


success. 


a ree 


Help Get the Facts 


The Bureau of Census will take a cen- 
sus of manufactures covering the calen- 
dar year 1923. This work is done in com- 
pliance with the act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1919, and the schedules have 
been prepared after conference with as- 
sociations and others interested in the 
various industries. 

These schedules will be mailed during 
the first week of January, and the mem- 
bers of meat trade associations and all 
others engaged in the industry are urged 
to make the reports promptly, as the Bu- 
reau has agreed to tabulate the data as 
rapidly as the schedules are received, and 
to publish the tables within a few days 
after the receipt of the last report. 


The Bureau has been co-operating very 
closely with the industry and desires te 
be of service to us. It is important that 
the reports be made by mail. 
the government will be put to the expense 
of sending a special agent to the various 
hoped that mem- 


otherwise 


establishments. It is 
bers of meat trade associations at least 
the 


will co-operate and make reports 


promptly. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and matter on these pages may not be reprinted except by permission.) 


Making Souse 

In a recent issue THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER gave formulas and directions 
for making scrapple, a meat product pecu- 
liar to certain sections of the country, but 
which meat men are finding can be made 
and sold as a popular winter product even 
where it is not so well known. 

Souse is another product of the same 
general character. It is in big demand 
in sections where it is known to con- 
sumers, and is made and sold both winter 
and summer. 

During the past few weeks THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER has had several 
requests for a formula and full directions 
for making souse. Here is a good formula 
which has proved commercially successful: 

Formula for Souse. 

Meats: 

50 lbs. pickled pig snouts. 

20 lbs. pickled pig skins. 


20 lbs. dry-cured beef trimmings. 
10 Ibs. tripe. 


100 Ibs. 
Seasoning: 
8 oz. white pepper. 
8 lbs. vinegar, 45 or 90 grain. 
30 lbs. jelly water. 

Cooking the Meats.—Cook the pig snouts 
and skins together for about two hours at 
boiling point in a steam-jacketed kettle. 
After being cooked, remove from the ket- 
tle, but allow the liquid to remain in it. 

It is advisable to cook the meats in 
cooking nets, so that they may be easily 
removed when cooked. Then skim grease 
off top of meat liquid, and turn on steam 
and boil the liquid for about one hour, 
which will give it a strong consistency. 

Cook the dry-cured beef trimmings for 
about one hour, depending on their size, in 
an ordinary cooking vat at boiling temper- 
ature. 

Cook the tripe for about 2% hours at 
boiling temperature in an ordinary cook- 
ing vat. 

The steam-jacketed kettle should be ele- 
vated from the floor, so that the liquid 
may be drawn into a clean receptacle. 
Place three or four thicknesses of cheese 
cloth over the valve, so as to strain the 
liquid coming from the steam-jacketed ket- 
tle into the receptacle. To obtain a trans- 
parent color it is well to strain through 
cheese cloth two or three times before 
using. 

Mixing.—Pig snouts may be chopped by 
hand, or machine ground through 1-inch 
plate of hasher. 

Dry cured beef trimmings and tripe 
should be ground through %-inch plate of 
hasher. 

Skins are to be ground through %-inch 
piate of hasher. 

Then put the ground meats in the mix- 
ing truck, adding vinegar, pepper and meat 


liquid, and mix thoroughly in the truck 
with CLEAN meat shovels. When thor- 
oughly mixed, place the mixture in a cooler 
at a temperature of from 36° to 40°, and 
allow it to remain there in the truck for 
about 1% hours. 

During this period the grease will rise 
to the top of the mixture, and it is a good 
practice to skim off the grease from the 
top of the mixture about three times dur- 
ing the 1% hour period that the mixture 
remains in the truck. 

Preparing for Market.—Then fill in pans 
or crocks, as desired, and allow to remain 
in the cooler for about 24 hours to thor- 
oughly chill. 

After the product is thoroughly chilled, 
remove it from the pans or crocks. 

If filled in tins you may have a mono- 
gram on the bottom of the tin, which will 
show the firm name when the product is 
removed from the tin. It is customary to 
wrap in printed parchment paper. 

You can place about three slices of 
lemon in the bottom of each tin, one piece 
in each end and at the center, which will 
appear with the monogram on top of the 
meat when removed from the tins. This 
makes the product look attractive on the 
display counter in the meat market. 


Variations in Flavor.—There are various 
flavors for souse, and in some territories 
the onion flavor is desired. If this is the 
case in your territory, add one pound of 
peeled onion to each 100 lbs. of meat. 

Warm Weather Methods. — In warm 
weather many concerns use edible gelatine, 
as the meat liquid has a tendency to melt. 
However, using 50 per cent gelatine and 
50 per cent meat liquid should be about 
right. When using edible gelatine, take 
one part gelatine and six parts water, and 
after the gelatine is thoroughly mixed with 
the hot water, strain through cheese cloth 
to get the desired transparency. 

= —--So—— 


What is the usual drainage allowance for 
meats coming directly out of pickle? Ask 
THE BLUE BOOK, the “Packer’s Encyclo- 
pedia.” 





Mould in Sausage 


Do you have trouble with the 
color of your sausage? 

Does it show green rings or 
gray spots? 

Mould IN sausage is caused 
by poor materials or careless 
handling. Mould ON sausage is 
a surface condition and can be 
prevented by proper handling. 

Write to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, for directions 
for preventing mould in sausage. 
Send a 2-cent stamp for the re- 
print on “Discoloration in Sau- 
sage.” 











Packing Lard in Tierces 


A subscriber in the South asks this ques- 
tion: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Where we ship our lard in tierces in- 
stead of putting it up in smaller packages, 
what should we do to get the best results? 
Will you please give us directions for 
packing? 


In packing lard in tierces the regular 
normal production as to quality and tex- 
ture is to be filled into the tierces. 

Tierces which are used as containers 
for pure lard should be coated with silica, 
unless they are second hand. The reason 
for this is that new wood is likely to be 
porous, and if this is the case it will not 
retain the lard. 

Gross tare and net weights are stenciled 
on each tierce, along with trade name or 
mark, etc. 

Only new tierces are to be used for ex- 
port lard, and these are varnished on the 
outside and silicated on the inside. This 
should be done as soon as they are re- 
ceived, and it will prevent their becoming 
soiled. 

The tierces, after filling, must be stored 
in a temperature of 38 to 45 degrees, dry 
clean storage. They are to be handled in 
such a manner that they will keep abso- 
lutely clean. Move the tierces on trucks 
instead of rolling, if necessary, to keep 
them clean. 

The tierces containing lard and put in 
storage should be marked in such a man- 
ner that you will always have a close 
check on age, quantity, etc. 

You should reweigh every tierce of lard 
for export, and check with the original 
weight before shipment is made. Of 
course the storage number may be re- 
moved at time of shipment. 

In loading tierces of lard into a car 
every attention should be given to bracing 
them in the car, in order to prevent shift- 
ing and resultant damage in transit. 

A responsible man should be placed in 
charge of stenciling, weighing, checking, 
loading, sealing cars, details of icing, etc., 
inasmuch as if no one responsible party is 
placed in charge of this work there is a 
great chance of serious errors resulting. 

When Board of Trade inspection is made 
at time of shipping, it is not necessary to 
make additional inspection. But when 
such inspection is not made, then one 
tierce from every five should be tested for 
texture and quality, which can be done 
by inserting a trier through the bung of 
the tierce. 

eo 
WANTED: A CELLAR BOSS. 

Packers who are seeking to strengthen 
their operating departments will find this 
a splendid time to do so. Not in years 
have so many high-class men been avail- 
able, and at reasonable terms. Try @ 
“Want” ad. in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER and see what quick results you 
get. 
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Rendering Plant Odors 


A concern which operates a rendering 
plant in the South has been having the 
trouble common to many renderers, espe- 
cially in the neighborhood of large cities, 
in operating its plant without complaint 
as to odors. Reading various discussions 
on this subject which have appeared in 
the pages of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, this concern writes: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are very much interested in knowing 
what is the best and most effective method 
of destroying the odors that come from a 
rendering plant, and are therefore writing 
you for your opinion on this subject. 

We have in the past used a vacuum 
pump and discharged the water from this 
pump into a hot well, with no satisfactory 
results. We have also put the vapors from 
our two rendering tanks into our furnace, 
trying to burn them in this way. Our 
conclusions from this method are that, 
while the odors are not apparent around 
the plant, they are very noticeable at a 
distance of three hundred yards or more. 

We are at present discharging the odors 
from our two horizontal tanks into the 
atmosphere direct, which method we un- 
derstand is being used by a large number 
ot other renderers and packers. While 
the odors are not at all disagreeable where 
they are discharged, yet at a distance 
they are very perceptible and obnoxious, 
even though we handle fresh fats and bone 
as gathered from the local butcher shops, 
and a small amount of killing fats. 

We will be pleased to hear from you on 
this subject with any facts that you may 
have to offer. 

One expert says in reply: 

“If they are using the regulation hori- 
zontal tank they should have no gas; or 
in other words, if they are using a crack- 
ling tank there should be no udors, as they 
only get the vapor in this case. 

“If using direct steam it will be neces- 
sary for them to condense the vapor off. 
If using a pressure tank it will require a 
t-inch line with vapple plate and water 
spray to condense the vapor into liquid, 
and let it into the catch basin under water, 
which will absolutely destroy any possi- 
bility of odor. 

“They can connect an exhaust line from 
the top of the tank into the condensing 
head, which will condense all gases while 
cooking. But if they are using the regula- 
tion horizontal tank we cannot understand 
Why they should have any gas other than a 
little moisture of possibly 8 to 10 per cent 
fat.” 

Another expert says: 

“These folks should not discharge di- 
rectly into the air, but should continue to 
run the vapors through the tanks first, 
through a hot well, or a condenser, and 
then pass them through the fire box under 





Production and Sale 
of Casings 


brought to the maximum 
with my Sales and Service 
combination. 


It will pay you to investigate. Address 


ROY L. NEELY 


Broker of Casings Exclusively 


602 Webster Bldg. Chicago, I. 
Cable Address ‘‘ROLESNELY”’ 
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Smoked Meat 
Tests 


Do you know what your smoked 
meats cost you, wrapped and 
packed and ready to ship? 

Have you an accurate method of 
figuring your costs, all the way 
from the loose cured meats to the 
finished product? Do you figure 
in everything, including shrinkage, 
labor, operating costs, supplies, 
etc. ? 

In figuring smoked cost from 
cured do you divide price by yield, 
or multiply by shrink? One way 
is wrong and will cost you money. 

Send a 2-cent stamp for the ar- 
ticle on “Short Form Smoked 
Meat Tests.”’ Address Editor, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 











the boiler, and they will have very little 
if any odor left. 

“In their letter they state they have 
used the hot well, and they also say that 
they pass the vapors under the furnace, 
but if they will use both these methods 
combined they will get better results. 

“It is also a fact that cleanliness will do 
more to eliminate odors than anything 
else.” 


Using the Chlorine Process. 


Answering this query, which referred 
specifically to a certain. process for getting 
rid of odors, a well-known sanitary engi- 
neer says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

The experience related by your corre- 
spondent is typical of a number of cases 
we have encountered and solved by use of 
the Henderson-Haggard chlorine process. 


In developing this process, Professors 
Henderson and Haggard of Yale Univer- 
sity made an exhaustive analytical study 
to determine the composition of the odor- 
bearing vapors arising from the cooking 
and drying of organic materials, such as 
tankage. 

They determined in the laboratory that 
these vapors are largely non-condensible 
and non-combustible, and therefore cannot 
be eliminated by either of these methods. 
Our commercial experience has corrob- 
orated this point, as we have seen many 
types of condensers and combustion de- 
vices tried out and discarded. 

It therefore developed that an actual 
chemical destruction of the odoriferous 
compounds was essential, and it was found 
that the powerful oxidizing chlorine gas, 
when applied to the vapors under proper 








own tests. 


327 So. La Salle St., 
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conditions, was highly efficient in reducing 
the odors in a safe and reliable manner. 

A simple and automatic control appar- 
atus has been devised which requires prac- 
tically no attention. The amount of chlor- 
ine required varies somewhat at different 
plants, but the cost ranges between $1.00 
and $2.00 per day, and this is the only 
expense attached to the operation of the 
process. 

The inquirer apparently has used some 
fan or other method of collecting the 
vapors from his tank room. If this ap- 
paratus is still available, it would readily 
adapt itself to the application of the Hen- 
derson-Haggard deodorizing process at 
small additional cost. 

The warm vapors issuing from the tanks 
or dryers are not highly noticeable, be- 
cause they are expanded in volume and 
therefore quite dilute. As they cool down 
they become more concentrated and there- 
fore have more obnoxious effect on the 
nostrils at some little distance than at the 
actual point of discharge. 

Yours very truly, 
W. J. SPRINGBORN. 


ee 


FOR BETTER MEAT ANIMALS. 


Among the prizes to be offered at the 
American Royal Livestock Show to be 
held at Kansas City, Mo., from November 
17 to 24, will be ten silver cups and the 
same number of prize ribbons, offered by 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
as a means of encouraging the production 
of better bred livestock. Prizes are to be 
offered for the best bred carload lots of 
the following breeds: Cattle, Shorthorn, 
Hereford and Aberdeen-Angus; swine (un- 
der 250 lbs.), Poland-China, Duroc-Jersey, 
Hampshire, Spotted Poland-China, and 
Berkshires; sheep (wethers), Shropshire 
and Hampshire. The Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers believes that the pro- 
duction of better bred livestock is of vital 
importance to producer, packer and con- 
sumer, since -well-bred animals fleshen 
more easily, are ready for market at an 
earlier age, and produce more highly 
flavored and tasty meat. ; 





Get rid of odors 


How much money do ‘you 
spend in a year trying to 
get rid of the odors in your 
plant? 

Have you been successful? 
If not, why not try the 
Henderson-Haggard Chlorine 
Process, which is installed 
under Positive Guarantee to 
eliminate odors. 

It is safe, simple, cheap. 
W. J. SPRINGBORN 


Consulting Sanitary Expert 
40 Rector St. New York 











Notions or Knowledge ? 


Which guides your purchase of flour ? 
for sample of quality flour and make your 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 
(Formerly Andrews Milling Co.) 
Chicago Mill—38th and Wall Sts. 






Send 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, 
pork and beef by the barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


Markets Strong—Demand Very Good— 
Continent Still Buying—Hog Run Heavy 
Stock Hogs on Farms Increased Slightly. 
The feature in the market for hog prod- 

ucts again the past week has been the 
continuous demand for all products, and 
especially so for lard, with offerings mod- 
erate, and lard difficult to buy for nearby 
shipment. ’ Packers’ offerings were light, 
as domestic trade was sufficiently large to 
absorb the production, together with the 
filling of old sales, while the Continental 
demand continued active from day to day, 
and many nearby lard bids, especially 
from Central Europe, found difficulty in 
securing sellers. 

Exporters in the East constantly report- 
ed inability to buy quick shipment lard, 
and consequently turned down many for- 
eign bids. The demand for next month’s 
shipment was also good, but January ship- 
ment appeared to be in less demand than 
of late, and reports were current that the 
packers were more inclined to sell for any 
shipment after the turn of the year. 


Hog Run Large. 

The hog run was tremendously large, 
and showed no signs of abatement, mak- 
ing for a more or less unsteady market in 
hogs, with the average around 7c, com- 
pared with around 8c a year ago. The 


quality of the hogs appeared to be slightly © 


better. The average weights at Chicago 
last week were 241 lbs., against 234 Ibs. 
the previous week, and 232 lbs. a year ago. 


The hog situation continues a puzzle to 
the trade, and while many are anticipat- 
ing a natural falling off.in marketings 
from this time forward, owing to a belief 
that hogs will be held for fattening, there 
are those who contend that with the sup- 
ply in the country larger last year, the 
movement will remain large, and possibly 
increase with any betterment in hog 
levels. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture, in 
a special survey, placed the number of 
stock hogs on farms throughout the coun- 
try as of September lst at three-tenths of 
one per cent more than on the same date 
last year. The increase in the corn belt 
states was placed at 4.3 per cent and the 
indicated. increase in these states, it was 
pointed out, agreed rather closely with 
the 5.8 per cent increase indicated in the 
June pig survey. 


Stock Hogs Increase. 

The increase in the corn belt were Ohio, 
two per cent; Indiana, one per cent; IIli- 
nois, six per cent; Iowa, four per cent; 
Missouri, seven per cent; Nebraska, four 
per cent; Kansas, seven per cent, and 
South Dakota, eight per cent. The larg- 
est increase was in Nevada and Idaho, 
which were estimated at 20 per cent more 
than a year ago. Twenty states showed 
decreases, compared with last year, the 


largest decrease, estimated at 30 per cent, 
being in New Mexico. 

In a general way, the trade is not look- 
ing for any important increase in stocks 
at Chicago this month, and some are 
anticipating further reductions, compared 
with last month. There appears to be a 
more or less general belief that the stocks, 
especially those of lard, will commence to 
increase from Thanksgiving on. The con- 
tention is made that during the latter 
part of November, year in and year out, 
the ordinary farm hog-killing takes place, 
which automatically shuts off the demand 
for lard and hog products from an impor- 
tant part of the domestic populaticn for 
several months. It is also said that the 
same is true to some extent abroad. The 
outward movement promises to continue 
large, but exports of late have not been as 
large as they were a short while back. 
Exports for the week ended November 10 
follows: 








Pork Lard Meats, 
bbls. Ibs. Ibs. 
NI cr pare r «.. 2,284,000 4,855,000 
MAN 5645s liga ecicyee ose 1,149,000 4,573,000 
I 6.5.4 o:0ad os a0 50'ae mag 128,000 403,000 
NN aria lain.csd.0 0 eases aoe 250,000 492, 
Other English ports...... oe 20,000 1,476,000 
MO. ich os caninenes 380 =: 1,127,000 38, 
OEE ab a nse se oan ase 740 4,534,000 2,279,000 
REED as eecdheseadines ean 868,000 945,000 
0 rer ... 1,339,000 1,815,000 
Other Con. ports......... 425 223,000 1,193,000 
po eo 350 236,000 135,000 
a eanins gs ibense 1,895 12,858,000 18,904,000 


PORK—Demand was good and the mar- 
ket firm, with New York mess $25.50@ 
26.50, family nominal, short clears $27@ 





Daily Market 


Service 


The DAILY MARKET SER- 
VICE, established to furnish 
the trade with authentic daily 
information of market prices 
and market transactions, is the 
latest addition to THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
trade service. 

It includes market prices and 
transactions on provisions, lard, 
tallows and greases, fresh pork, 
sausage meats, etc., together 
with daily hog market informa- 
tion, Board of Trade prices, etc. 
It covers export markets also. 

It is mailed each day at the 
close of trading, and a hand- 
some leather binder is furnished 
to subscribers for the purpose 
of filing the daily reports for 
ready and permanent reference. 
Subscribers also are entitled to 
free telegraphic service (mes- 
sages collect). 

Application for this service 
may be made to THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
The cost is $4 per month, pay- 
able quarterly in advance. 











32. At Chicago, mess pork was quoted at 
$22.50. 


LARD— Demand _ excellent; market 
strong. Middle western New York $14.40 
@14.50 per 100 lbs., prime western $14.60 
@14.70 per 100 lbs. City 144%,@14%¢, re- 
fined to the continent 15%4c, Brazil kegs 
164%c, South American 151%c; compound 
in carlots 13%@l4c. At Chicago regular 
lard in round lots was .70 over Nov., loose 
lard .32% under Nov. and leaf lard 32% 
under Nov. 

BEEF—The market was quiet, but firm, 
with mess at New York $16@17, packet 
$17@18, family $20@21, extra India mess 
32@34c, No. 1 canned corned beef $2.35, 
No. 2, $4; sweet pickled tongues $55@65 
per bbl., nominal. 








SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS. 








STORAGE STOCKS OF MEATS AND 
LARD. 


Stocks of meats and lard in storage on 
November 1, compared to a year ago and 
to a five-year average, are officially re- 
ported by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture as follows: 


Nov. 1, 5-year avg. 
6 1922. Nov. 1 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Beef—Frozen 47, 929, 000 114, 823,000 
Leet Ree ee 9,665,000 7,054,000 24,328, 000 
pe eer 10,179,000 12,830,000 (°) 
Pork—Frozen 71,631,000 30,688,000 44,118,000 


D. &...ce0et...... 43,972,000 = ao 174, 842,000 
D. S. in cure..... 64,794, *) 
Pickled, cured. ..115,126,000 102" 336, 000 243, a0, 000 
Pickled, in cure. .209, 532,000 175,875,000 

Lamb and mutton, 

TN anode cancce 1,997,000 3,458,000 15,167,000 
Miscel. meats...... 56,034,000 45,954,000 70,168,000 
Lard .............. 37,489,000 36,750,000 55,018,000 

*Not available. 

——+o__— 
EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS. 


Exports of provisions from the Atlantic and Gulf 





Ports for the week ending Nov. 10, 1923, with com- 
parisons: 
PORK, BBLS. 
From 
Week Week Nov. 1, 1923, 
ended Nov. ended Nov. to Nov. 
10, 1923. 11, 1922. 10, 1923. 
United Kingdom.... ....... Tee es 
Continent ......... 1,546 179 1,546 
a rey SO. © ~sanweee. \ scameee” ' wad ewaee 
West Indies........ S68 isevass 246 
1 Oe et Se ee oe ae Cex eee 
NPG Sac saarcivs. | aemaacee. ” (Eeeeqeqe 
| here ye ree 1,794 204 1,794 
BACON AND HAMS, LBS. 
United Kingdom.. a 692,000 9,527,500 10,692,000 
Continent .......... 3.395.500 1,961,000 6,395,500 


So. and Cent. 4 
+ a Indies. ...... 
B. N. A. Colonies. 
Other countries..... 





ome ae, 17,087,500 11,488,500 17,087,500 








Total 
LARD, LBS. 

United Kingdom.... 4,438,615 3,839,770 4,438,615 
Oe are 9,009,230 8,742,347 9,009,230 
So. and Cent. Amer. 124,000 ........ 124,000 
MG EC Ccucaee ! “Sceeakc |. ntkee ted’ ~~ iaeean eae 
et ae as sowenea- * cancaccan * Jckcenest 
a Re See Se ee. me ee ee 
ee as cuatne see 13,571,845 12,582,117 13,571,845 

RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 

Pork, Bacon and 

From— bbls. hams, Ibs. Lard, Ibs. 
eS 1,546 10, KT - 9,590,845 
RN Eid ened tn ack eares 1,111,000 1,541,000 
ree Jia -. <tatauen 56,000 
ee Re Ter. - eee 124,000 
PAGIICGS 48 65 5 dxcninnas -.. 5,685,000 2,260,000 
Total, Aveek ........... 1,794 17, . 500 13,571,845 
Previous week .......... 755 21,628,300 ,000, 125 
Two weeks ago.......... 3,197 17,732,000 15,739,299 
Cor. week, 1922......... 204 11,488,500 12,582,117 


Comparative summary of aggregate exports, in lbs., 
from Nov. 1, 1923, to Nov. 10, 1923: 


~. 1923. 1922-922. Increase. 
1 Ry re 58,800 40,800 318,000 
Bacon and hams. . a. oat: 500 11,488,500 5,599,000 
eS reer Fe 3,571,845 12, 382. 117 989,728 
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Have You 
Stopped These 
Losses In 
Scraping and 
Polishing Hogs? 


You know the trouble 
and danger from 
water that’s too hot or 
too cool for these two 
important operations 
in getting Mr. Hog 
ready for the market. 
You know, too, that 
you can’t be sure of 
exact temperature all 
the time with hand 
regulation. Somebody 
is sure to forget or 
make a mistake—and 
you stand the losses 
from cut and mutilat- 
ed skins, extra labor 
and time, to say noth- 
ing of inferior output. 
Then why not use automatic 
heat control and be sure that 
the water is just where you 
want it all the time. A Pow- 
ers Regulator will do it. 
When a Powers Regulator is 
set to watch the water tem- 
perature it needs no other 
attention. It is positive and 
dependable in its action; ac- 


curate and sure in the results 
obtained. 





The 
Powers 


Regulator 
No. 11 


For closed or open tanks, hog scald- 
ing vats, etc. Thermostat bulb is 
connected with valve and flexible 
tube. Easily installed. 








We offer to install Powers 
Regulator on a “make good” 
basis. They’re easily and 
quickly applied and operated. 
They cut down cost of opera- 
tion, eliminate waste, and 
improve your output. Write 
for particulars about our 30- 
Day Free Test Offer. 





2725 Greenview Ave., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK And <8 Other Series 
BORTON Your telephone directory will tell 
TORONTO you if our office is in your city 
(2297) 
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BRITISH STOCKS OF ‘PROVISIONS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, England, November 1, 1923. 
The stocks of provisions on hand at Liv- 
erpool on November 1, as estimated by the 
Liverpool Provision Trade Association, 
with comparisons for last month and last 
year are as follows: 
Oct. 31, Sept. 30, Oct. 31, 





1923. 1923. 1922. 
PO, OND cs occas covesseue 18,103 12,089 4,641 
Hams, boxes. 78 6,288 7,095 
Shoulders, boxes. 38 3,532 453 
Lard (tierces), P. S. W..... 817 2,155 649 
Lard (refined), tons......... 675 2,845 1,418 


Imports into Liverpool for the month of 
October, 1923, were: 

37,393 boxes bacon and shoulders. 

10,431 boxes hams. 

42,385 cwt. lard. 

The approximate weekly consumption of 
Liverpool stocks is given below: 


Bacon, Hams, Lard, 
boxes. boxes. tons. 
ga bncecessawaee 7,568 3,442 1,013 
ee 7,537 3,487 635 
Oe EE Pe ae ere 9,207 4, 822 787 
ets Sb wuss ads os eee 7,266 5,552 764 
ME sesGiehbanal venous 7,196 4,119 754 
——____ 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKET. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, England, November 3, 1923. 

Continental long sides have ruled a little 
quieter this week owing to the supply be- 
ing a little more than the market requires. 
This also applies to Irish, with the result 
that Canadian and American Wiltshire is 


not in such good demand. Cumberlands 
have also been, if anything, a little quieter, 
and arrivals have not cleared from the 
quays. 

Bellies are still meeting a very slow and 
dragging market, with buyers taking little 
notice of this cut; consequently, prices are 
still well below c. i. f. quotations. Buyers 
are showing more interest towards backs, 
with prices tending to harden. Squares 
have advanced slightly on the week, but 
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with only a very small trade passing on 
this cut. 


The ham market is very excited and 
active, and prices have advanced consider- 
ably on the week. The position on lard is 
also very similar to hams, stocks here be- 
ing very small as compared to last month, 
also last year, with the result that holders 
are firm in their ideas on this article, and 
with short supplies of lard and hams the 
market on these articles should hold for 
some weeks. 


— 


MEXICAN CATTLE DECLINING. 


Previous to 1910 the district around Mon- 
terey, Mexico, was famous for its cattle 
ranches and livestock figured heavily in 
its exports. Today, after ten years of rev- 
olutions, a large percentage of the meat 
sold in the local markets is of foreign 
origin. It is estimated that the present 
herds are less than 10 per cent of their 
original numbers. The pastures are in fine 
condition, as they have only been lightly 
grazed. 

The question of the restoration of this 
industry is a very serious one. Practically 
all of the former ranchmen are so reduced 
in circumstances as to be unable to build 
up their herds on their own resources. 
They would require long time loans, as it 
would require at least four years before 
production would permit payments, as it 
is not profitable for the raiser to sell any- 
thing less than “three-year-old stuff.” 

The local banks cannot lend any large 
amounts on these terms, as the lack of 
circulating medium makes it too hazardous 
a banking risk and foreign capital will not 
lend on a security so unstable as land titles 
which are subject to nationalization or dis- 
tribution under the agrarian laws. 

It would appear that this section of Mex- 
ico may be forced for some years to come 
to continue in the uneconomic condition 
of importing meat for food instead of ex- 
porting cattle, which should be one of its 
greatest resources. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed fresh meats were quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern markets on Thursday, Nov. 


15, 1923, as follows: 
Fresh Beef— 


STEERS: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEWYORK. PHILA. 
NS et eee ey Pee ee Pree ey rt $17.50@18.50 $15.00@16.00 ge) Cope er, Sar 
EI PO Pee TOTS Te Te Te Pe oe 16.00@17.00 14.00@15.00 15.00@17.0 15.00@16.00 
ES eee Pee TT eee tT Pree 13.00@14.50 13.00@13.50 12.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 
Pe rere eer ey ee 10.00@11.00 10.00@12.00 10.00@10.50 9.00@11.00 

SOWS: x a) 

ay Phy SOILS TSE EE EY TEE 11.00@12.00 10.00@10.50 11.00@12.50 10.00@10.50 
ID =<... L535 p0 buns oe aulb twa wn bene es 10.00@11.00 9.00@10.00 10.50@11.50 9.00@ 9.50 
SEIN is 5s hau spe how ss eone es beeen es 6.50@ 8.50 6.50@ 8.00 9.00@10.50 7.00@ 8.50 

3ULLS . 

ey OE ORE ee eee ee? oe ee Wer eres Messy, Leer ee, Peres 
ee SS err eee Des 5 3 @ SO Ee eee. Seer 
PRR, Soc cas su wa sa eeew en Seas pen woe 6.75@ 7.00 @ fo ey en ees 

Fresh Veal*— : 

Se Oe ee EE eee eee ey ess 14.00@15.00 eens chan 15.00@17.00 .....@..... 
aaa” PE RE ee Pre rer ee 12.00@14.00_....... RS 13.00@15.00 14.¢ oe 15.00 
SN ts oops cubesk Kaubes ean te ann dee 10.00@12.00 9.00@10.00 10.00@13.00  12.00@13.00 
A coy cies pe eae anak ae eae ee 6.00@10.00 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@10.00 8.00@11.00 

Fresh Lamb and Mutton— 

LAMB: E , 

RN he ey era G es 5b a hme ees 24.00@25.00 23.00@24.00 25.00@26.00 26.00@27.00 
ES ok Ae ba oc RASS POR ESN aisles 22.00@ 23.00 21.00@23.00 24.00@25.00  25.00@26.00 
ON OS Ce Cr ert CEPT ee Ee Oo 20.00@21.00 19.00@21.00 22.00@ 24.00 22.00@ 23.00 


ccd eeu pee as hahaa Gow hese wean © 16.00@i8.00 18.00@19.00 19.00@21.00 Be ae 
YEARLINGS: ; 
BEE eta Aces ha cebu sanneansess ee en eer we eee ee ares 
DRO. Cel ka hens easbe enae sees e — Se ee eee Saas eS BE: PPG 
NN Cs cbc dob 6s dbs awh a oS AY Fi ER ots es | Pe eh ey OR 
MUTTON: 
1 ere err errr ee Te 12.00@14.00_...... ee 15.00@16.00  16.00@17.00 
NES RC ee per rer pare 10.00@12.00 12.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 14.00@16.00 
rr eee Pee 8.00@ 9.00 10.00@12.00 9.00@12.00  12.00@13.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts— 
LOINS: 


ND, 5s bo 6.0 4.000.004.0000 a08 
SE DS 6.5 on a 6020 00s bebe gutas 
See Es DING. 0.06 ove seven cesccawses 


13.00@14.00 
12.00@13.00 
11.00@12.00 


4.00 14.50@16.50 13.00@15.00 
é E 15.50 13.00@14.00 


Ss et ID 5 o's.5.s500s boas nee etee 10.00@11.00 @12.00 13.00@14.00 12. 00@13. 00 

SRNR GEC ois. os cloecan ce eecec~s 8.00@10.00 @11.50 12.00@13.50 ..... @. 
SHOULDERS: 

TT TSS ih RE a ree ee 10.00@11.00 11.50@12.50  10.00@12.00 
PICNICS: 


Cee Fe, ING. os 6.0 0io cd cs occcastesenss 

re ne, > hs sa Guba pen ebeeeek e0 
BUTTS: 

RE MRED on ool Sa ckdewiesiesenhnd 


@ 
9.00@ 9.50 10.50@1 
8.00@ 9.00 10.00@1 


11.00@12.00__...... .c.ss 


= 10. og bey 50 


10.00@11.00 
0 9.50@10.50 @ 


13.00@15.00 10.00@13.00 


q *Veal prices include ‘‘hide on’’ at Chicago and New York. 





ty 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE AND SOAP 


TALLOW.—Late last week the larger 
soapers were in the market and absorbed 
a good-sized quantity of tallow at New 
York at 8 cents, f. o. b. plant, but this 
week the market has been quiet, and as a 
result very steady. .A fair business was 
reported in outside tallow, equal to extra, 
at 8 cents delivered, and on the whole 
the edge appeared to be off the market. 

Offerings were somewhat freer, and the 
larger buyers were showing no interest 
whatsoever, while some of the more im- 
portant soap manufacturers were inclined 
to look for an easier market, basing their 
opinions on the belief that between now 
and the holidays the demand for soaps 
would gradually fall off, a seasonal situa- 
tion. 

The easier feeling in some of the oils 
was attracting some attention, but in no 
quarter was there any disposition to press 
the market. At Liverpool, Australian tal- 
low showed little or no change, with 
choice at 41s and good mixed at 40s. At 
Chicago considerable trading in fine tal- 
low was reported early in the week, which 
had a tendency to strengthen the market 
there. 

At New York special loose was quoted 
at 7%c, extra at 8 cents, and edible 
around 94c. At Chicago prime packer 
was quoted at 8%c, fancy at 8%c, No. 1 
at 74%4c, and edible at 94% @9%¢e. 

STEARINE.—The market was dully and 
weak at the East, with demand very poor, 
and the market nominally called 11 cents 
New York, with offerings at that figure re- 
ported, and indications that lower prices 
would have to be named to effect sales. 
Prices were off %4¢ compared with last 
week, and the action in this market was 
more or less of a surprise to the trade. 
Compounders were showing very little in- 
terest, but in some cases were watching 
the market and will be buyers at lower 
levels. At Chicago oleo was quoted at 11 
@i1%c. 

OLEO OIL.—The market was steady but 
jiargely nominal, with extra at New York 
at 154%@15'%c, medium 13%c, and lower 
grades llc. At Chicago extra was 14@ 
14\4c. 








SEE PAGE 39. FOR LATER MARKETS. 








LARD OIL.—The market was very 
steady the past week owing to the per- 
sistent lard strength and with a steady 
consumers’ demand in evidence, although 
buyers were taking hold mainly in small 
quantities, and not showing a disposition 
to stock up. At New York edible was 
quoted at 16%4c, extra winter 13%c, extra 
No. 1 lle, No. 1 at 1044c, and No. 2 at 10c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—A firm market with 
limited offerings and a fair demand was 
reported in this quarter. At New York 
pure was quoted at 1414c, extra 11@11\c, 
extra No. 1 at 10c, and cold pressed at 
16%ec. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


GREASES.—The market for greases has 
been moderately active and while prices 
were steady with tallow and _ other 
greases offerings were somewhat larger 
and demand on the whole was less active 
in the East. The larger soapers were re- 
ported well stocked up for the time being, 
and were not anxious buyers of any of the 
greases, feeling that the usual year-end 
dullness in the soap trade was about at 
hand. At the same time there was no 
disposition to press offerings. 

In the West the market was moderately 
active and steady also. Demand for white 
grease for export was less keen. At New 
York yellow was quoted at 64%4@6%c, 
choice house 6%c, and choice white at 11 
@11%c. At Chicago choice white was 
quoted at 9%4c,-B white at 8%4c, yellow 
64% @6'%ec, and brown 5%c. The West re- 
ported sales of pure white grease at llc 
f. a. s. New York November shipment. 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


As far as fertilizer materials are con- 
cerned, business is at a standstill. Last 
week 50 tons of ground tankage were sold 
at $3.65 and 10c New York, and the sellers 
are quoting this price and are willing to 
make concessions for prompt shipment, in 
spite of the fact that stocks are not very 
large. 


Sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda 
are both selling very much below prices 
that prevailed some time ago, and this is 
having its effort on animal ammoniates, 
and on top of this the buyers of feeding 
tankage are entirely out of the market. 

Cracklings are also a drug on the mar- 
ket. Last sale here of 50% hard pressed 
beef cracklings was at 95c, which is quite 
a drop in price from $1.35 per unit prevail- 
ing about a month ago. 





Packinghouse By-Products Markets 


Blood. 
Chicago, November 14, 1923. 


The blood market is very quiet this 
week. Prices are a shade lower. The gen- 
eral undertone of the market is weak. 

Unit ammonia. 
so TEAL OIE Ce et TE TTT ee ee 4.40@4.50 
Crushed and -ungroand so... 66 ese cevesvess 4.20@4.30 


Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 


Buyers are not taking on any of this 
kind of material, and the market is quiet. 
Unit ammonia. 


Ground, 10 to 12% ammonia.............- $3.40@3.50 
Unground, 10 to 11% ammonia............ 3.20@3.30 
Unground, 7 to 9% ammonia.............. 2.85@3.10 


Fertilizer Tankage Materials. 
Buyers are making inquiries for future 
delivery, but sellers do not want to quote 
for future trade. The market, therefore, 
is quiet, as buyers are not interested in 
material for immediate delivery. 


Unit ammonia. 


High grade, ground, 10-11% ammonia...$2.85@ 3.00 
Lower grade, ground, 6-9% ammonia..... 2.60@ 2.75 
Medium to high grade, unground......... 2.40@ 2.50 
low grade and country rend., unground. 2.00@ 2.30 
PME oC cd ete edeccerdeneecsésecages 2.75@ 2.85 
pF Seer ee ee cree Ore Oe 2.25@ 2.50 
Grinding hoofs, pigs’ toes, dry...........30.00@35.00 


Bone Meals. 


Bone meal is a drug on the market, and 
sellers are still looking for orders. 


Per ton. 

ROW BORG MOG ors i ciawciessciveuccseees $26.00@ 28.00 

BIORIING,. SOOU 5 «secre cease escesict 20.00@22.00 

Steamed, unground..........--.sccccesees 16.00@18.00 
Cracklings. 


There is no 
market. 


interest in the crackling 


There are no buyers. 

Per ton. 
Pork, according to grease and quality. . .$50.00@60.00 
Beef, according to grease and quality... 35.00@45.00 
Bones, Horns and Hoofs. 


There is no change in bones, horns and 
hoofs this week. 





Per ton. 
DOR: eM cis o cdice<ene olen e a Rares Ral $225.00 @250.00 
No. 2: horms........ 175.00@200.00 
No. 3 hoeras........ 125.00@150.00 
MMs Seliesiacies Stet anes 33.00@ 35.00 
Hoots, black and striped, unassorted.. 34.00@ 37.00 











ing costs. 








FILTER-CEL—A Celite Product 


For Fat and Oil Filtration 
Improves clarity, secures better keeping qualities and reduces o 
rite for complete information given in Bulletin 


CELITE PRODUCTS COMPANY irxist'k~nk es ce 


rat- 
K-40. 








Hovofs, white, unassorted.............. S008 55.00 
Round shin bones, unassorted, heavies. 85.00@ 95.00 
Round shin bones, unassorted, lights... 70.00@ 80.00 
Flat shin bones, unassorted, heavies... 65.00@ 70.00 
Flat shin bones, unassorted, lights.... 55.00@ 60.00 
Thigh bones, unassorted, heavies...... 85.00@ 95.00 
Thigh bones, unassorted, lights........ 70.00@ 80.00 


. Glue and Gelatin Stock. 
Jaws, skulls and knuckles have been 
quoted at $36.00 at Chicago this week. 
The market is stronger. 






Per ton. 
CE I os idle aks. od okie web ans 48)e 0s sins $28.00@30.00 
Edible pig skin strips........ 55.00@60.00 
Rejected manufacturing bones .- 40.00@42.00 
ee re rr eee -. 20.00@22.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles........ 33.00@35.00 
Junk and hotel kitchen bones............ 24.00@26.00 
Sinews, pizzles and hide trimmings..... 17.00@19.00 
Hog Hair. 
The market for hog hair has’ been 


cleaned up this week and a good many con- 
tracts have been made. Recent quotations 
follow, per lb., delivered Chicago basis: 
Field and coil dried, winter, 3@3%%c; coil 
dried, summer, 24%4c; processed, summer, 
5% @6%c; processed, winter, 7@8c. 
Pig Skin Strips. 

This market has been very quiet this 

week. Sellers have asked 4c per Ib. 


basis Chicago, while buyers are offering 
3@3\c. 





F. C. ROGERS 


BROKER 
Provisions 








Philadelphia Office: 
267 North Front Street 
Trenton, N. J. 
Frost-Richie Building 
State & Warren Streets 
New York Office: 
431 West 14th Street 
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Production, Consumption and Stocks of Fats and Oils 


Production of fats and oils, exclusive of 
refined oils and derivatives, during the 
three-month period ended September 30, 
1923, according to census figures an- 
nounced by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, was as follows: Vegetable oils, 335,- 
090,917 lbs.; fish oils, 46,402,253 lbs.; ani- 
mal fats, 548,327,118 lbs.; and greases, 91,- 
318,445 lbs.—a total of 1,021,238,733 Ibs. 

Of the several kinds of fats and oils 
covered by this inquiry, the greatest pro- 
duction, 440,213,462 lbs., was edible and 
neutral lard. Next in order is linseed oil 
with 154,588,443 lbs.; tallow with 105,803,- 
030 lbs.; cottonseed oil with 93,181,435 lbs.; 
cocoanut oil with 50,131,471 lbs.; and corn 
oil with 26,629,809 Ibs. 

The production of refined oils during the 
period was as follows: Cottonseed, 63,652,- 
594 lbs.; cocoanut, 39,832,884 lbs.; peanut, 
892,085 lbs.; soya-bean, 707,184 lbs.; corn, 
21,533,804 lbs.; and palm-kernel, 228,040 
Ibs. The quantity of crude oil used in the 
production of each of these refined oils is 
included in the figures of crude consumed. 

The data for the factory production, fac- 
tory consumption, imports, exports, and 
factory and warehouse stocks of fats and 
oils and for the raw materials used in the 
production of vegetable oils for the three- 
month period appear in the following 
statement: 

VEGETABLE OILS.* 


Factory and 
Factory operations for warehouse 
th 


e quarter stocks, 
ending Sept. 30, 1923. Sept. 30, 

Product’n, Consump’n, 1923. 

Lbs. Lbs. 8. 
Cottonseed, crude... 93,181,435 69,454,750 34,457,208 
Cottonseed, refined.. 63,652,594 167,890,187 41,581,932 


Peanut, virgin and 

WED nn ccsccccccs 255,005 1,020,992 1,945,901 
Peanut, refined..... 892,085 1,523,561 1,175,148 
Coconut, or copra, 

GREE seccesecess 50,131,471 80,565,926 66,082,951 
Coconut, or copra, 

oO. 39,832,884 50,517,636 19,658,850 
Gorn, crufle ........ 26,629,809 26,526,602 5,874,402 
Corn, refined ...... 21,533,804 6,841,841 9,939,142 
Soya-bean, crude 78,077 5,449,322 15,832,745 
Soya-bean, refined 707,184 1,617,500 2,179,339 
OMVO, GES .ncccre = cvccece 722,3 6,453, 1 
Olive, inedible ..... ....... 1,044,522 1,569,185 
Sulphur oil, or olive 

EEE -sseébecceses  seecsee 5,601,101 4,743,656 
Palm-kernel, crude... ....... 840,522 920,463 
Palm-kernel, refined 228,040 67,513 130,298 
Preset ewbhe os 2,722,112 3,375,076 

Sineseoeces< 1154, 588,443 90,334,037 91,650,320 
+ voraalddt OP GEE ~~ awcocck 16,269,160 26,946,169 
Chinese vegetable 

tallow 1,521,420 3,946,380 
Castor ,694,588 4,144,238 
BUM KenGoccdocesys 28, 010; 636 25,674,735 

All other 5,512,629 5,127,940 





*The data of oil produced, consumed and on hand 
by fish oil producers and fish canners were collected 
by the Bureau of Fisheries. 


ANIMAL FATS. 





Lard, neutral ...... 9,875,339 7,228,798 3,525,855 
Lard, other edible. oo a 124 4,784,546 st "687 ‘677 
Tallow, edible ..... 506,747 9, 436,334 2'516,156 
Tallow, inedible.... 02, 2.296, 283 110,222,844 75,009,465 
Neatsfoot oil ...... 310,625 1,559,629 1,695,228 
GREASES. 
Ee 19,754,468 14,299,200 9,779,281 
Yellow 19,529,508 11,699,273 11,843,639 
Brown .... - 13,999,445 8,528,920 12,716,884 
Bone ...... 2,148,457 259,309 ,297,795 
Tankage 13,923,128 691,176 4,592,206 
Garbage or house... 14,507,750 15, on 388 11,515,617 
OS aes 1,456,552 166 2,004,535 
Recovered or degras 3,721,530 3, 129" 393 2,810,800 
AR CURSE. .noccccccs 2;277,607 2)175,797 3,245,288 
OTHER PRODUCTS. 

Lard compounds and 

other lard substi- 

tutes ... . .192,822,314 627,204 8,182,918 
Hydrogenated ‘oils. . 48,824,439 54,416,063 18,410,034 
Stearin, vegetable. 2,893,298 5,963,128 2,765,010 
Stearin, animal, ed- 

_ teers 16,664,508 14,239,384 3,185,259 
Stearin, animal, in- 

SED mavebstoons 6,163,314 4,680,694 6,356,714 
OBad GE vcccecccess 39,750,148 wr 378,433 10,957,676 
Si ME onawecsses 8,340,030 4,042,995 5. 304,924 
Ee eae 8,339,169 7,074,083 2,917,039 
Fatty acids ....... 22,627,176 23,895,817 4:776,570 
Fatty acids, dis- 

ao wénenes kd 10,871,166 7,159,966 2,159,525 
Di vsrbebecs sen 8,388,477 6,962,460 9,014,588 
Stearic acid ....... 3,954,163 2,542,115 2,931,824 
Glycerin, crude, 80% 

MED nebonnscvece 21,908,550 21,903,073 8,062,780 


Glycerin, dynamite. 12,314,888 14,237,794 10,439,792 

—* chemically 
apeeses besos 11,137,242 1,151,747 4,942,707 
Cottonsesd foo 274,265 15,984,452 9,623,936 

a = a f nang dis- 
haanehs oo eae 6,685,715 13,157,979 8,330,294 

other , Ee oil 
ot PE ely 7,841,524 5,779,672 2,105,556 

Other fee oil 
foots, distilled 192,798 227,926 107,796 

= a pees soa p 
as6enepeeses 4,156,745 3,136,399 5,188,592 

we SE soap 
ee Pre 1,324,400 2,013,276 225,425 


RAW MATERIALS USED IN PRODUCTION OF 
VEGETABLE OILS. 


Tons of 2,000 lbs. 








Consumed 
On hand 
Sept. 30. 
SNE oSahanee secuteuséeberic 419,330 
Rr 102 
— in the hull. 124 
RPE eee re 2,071 
onl OME GIRS, 0.0 ccc csicciccess 68 
Corn germs 202 
chien oe 78,737 
Castor beans ... 7,550 
ED inne nikhnnn aoe osaess 466 1,418 
SED nocccnccccescccsessecs — skeee 
SEMOE HEED on dcccccnccvccctocepees 2,295 269 


SOYA BEANS IN THE WEST. 


During 1921 and 1922 there was a great 
deal of discussion of the prospects of the 
development of a supply of domestic soya 
bean oil in three of the Middle Western 
states, these three states being, in order 
of their importance as soya bean pro- 
ducers, Illinois, Indiana and Missouri. 
Great enthusiasm apparently existed 
among the farmers in various localities in 
these states on the prospects of producing 
soya beans for crushing purposes. 

The Bureau of Raw Materials for the 
American Vegetable Oils and Fats Indus- 
tries which became interested welcomed 
an addition to the supply ef oils and fats 
available for use. It felt from the outset 
that the venture was such a pronounced 
departure from the beaten path in so far 
as the project embraced the idea of pro- 
ducing a domestic supply of soya beans 
for crushing purposes that it was ex- 
tremely unlikely to eventuate in success. 

Such opinion however applied purely to 
the oil bearing seed phases of the project. 
There was at no time any doubt but that 
if the farm leaders in the Middle West de- 
sired to popularize the growing of soya 
beans in their localities and states that 
they could succeed beyond question. The 
soya bean being an extremely valuable 
plant in the crop rotation and being so well 
adapted to a diversified farm usage, there 
seemed to be no reason why the farmers 
of the Middle West would not be entirely 
satisfied with their efforts to cultivate 
same on a more intensive scale than their 
theretofore somewhat casual production of 
the crop. 

Germany Experimented. 

Experiments had been made along oil 
seed growing lines in other countries with 
a highly specialized agriculture such as in 
America and no degree of success was at- 
tendant upon the efforts put forth. Ger- 
many with a knowledge of approaching war 
made strenuous efforts to develop a source 
of domestic grown oil bearing material to 
supplement her meager domestic supplies 
of animal fats prior to 1914 and met with 
no success. 

Manifestly a nation such as Germany 
obligated to import by force of necessity 
practically 95 per cent of its needs for 
oils and fats, other than butter, would be 
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in a decidedly more favorable position to 
make a success of the growing of oil bear- 
ing materials as a main crop than would 
a nation such as America producing a vast 
quantity of oils and fats of animal and 
vegetable origin over and above its needs 
for food purposes. This was especially 
true since Germany in addition to the ne- 
cessity of importing immense quantities 
of oils and fats was also obliged to import 
tremendous quantities of feedstuffs and 
potential feedstuffs producing materials. 

In the case of no one vegetable oil pro- 
duced in America today in worth while 
volume, with the exception of linseed oil, 
is there any deliberate thought of pro- 
ducing vegetable oil as the main item of 
revenue when the producer plants his crop. 
In the growing of cottonseed the producer 
has his mind not on the production of seed 
but on the production of cotton. 

The grower of corn attaches not the 
slightest importance to corn oil when he 
plants corn, in fact corn oil would not be 
produced were it not for the demand for 
cornstarch, glucose and hominy grits. Pea- 
nuts, now only a very limited source of oil 
in America, are planted on the basis of 
the possible revenue return from their 
sale to the edible nut trade and not with 
the thought of their being a crushing ma- 
terial. True some domestic peanuts are 
crushed but they were not planted with the 
thought of selling them at oil mill prices 
but at edible peanut prices. When, there- 
fore, it was proposed to grow soya beans 
in the three Middle Western states named 
with the motivating idea stated to be the 
production of soya bean oil it was but nat- 
ural that this unique idea was looked upon 
with some skepticism by the Bureau of 
Raw Materials for American Vegetable 
Oils and Fats Industries. 


Oil Content Very Low. 


Soya beans contain relatively but little 
oil when compared with other oil seeds 


and other oil bearing materials such as 
are most successfully used in the manu- 
facture of vegetable oils. The average oil 
content of soya beans is 16 per cent. 

Copra, raw material for copra crushers, 
contains 65 per cent oil. Castor beans 
contain 45 to 50 per cent oil. The seed of 
the croton shrub (Croton Tiglium) con- 
tains from 53 to 56 per cent oil. Hempseed 
contains 36 per cent oil, flaxseed from 35 
to 40 per cent oil, palm kernels contain 
50 per cent oil and the outer part of the 
fruit of the palm tree (Elosis guineensis) 
contains 65 per cent of oil. Seasame seed 
contains 55 per cent of oil, the oil 
content of the poppyseed is about 50 per 
cent by weight, rapeseed possesses an oil 
content of about 45 per cent, perilla seed 
contain 40 per cent oil. 

Peanuts in the undecorticated state con- 
tain about 36 per cent oil, the olives from 
which the peoples of the Mediterranean 
basin produce close to two billion pounds 
of oil per annum contain in the vicinity 
of 60 per cent of oil. 

The foregoing list includes practically 
every oil bearing materiai of importance 
utilized as a source of vegetable oil, pri- 
marily, in all parts of the world with the 
exception of cottonseed which is a by- 
product from the growth of a principal 
crop and is not itself a principal crop. Cot- 
tenseed contains 1s per cent oil. Were 
cottonseed proposed to be grown as a prin- 
cipal crop without thought of the produc- 
tion of lint it is not likely that a pound 
of cottonseed would be produced in 
America. 


(Continued on page 35.) 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is Official Organ of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Texas Cottonseed 


Crushers’ Association, South Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ 


Association, the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ 


Association and the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 


Market Barely Steady—Trade Small— 
Cash Business Moderate—Crude Easier 
—Hog Statement Favorable—Sentiment 
Mixed—Market Stubborn to Declines. 
A moderate turnover in cotton oil fu- 

tures on the New York Produce Exchange 

the past week, and an easier but irregular 
market, has been the feature, and, while 
an over-bought condition was still in evi- 
dence, selling pressure was not great, and 


the market rallied from the depressions, - 


with the strength in lard a constant sup- 
porting factor. 
* Conditions within the oil market itself 
were not favorable to present levels, as 
cash demand was still moderate in vol- 
ume, and possibly somewhat smaller than 
at this time last year, while crude oil was 
offered more freely in the south, and at 
prices 4%@%éc below the recent holding 
levels. 
Fear Imports of Foreign Oil. 

Scattered long liquidation was on, with 
the fears of importations of foreign oils, 
particularly sesame oil, a feature at times. 
It was noticeable that it took but little 
support from a few leading longs to make 
the declines very orderly. Sentiment, 
while mixed, leaned largely against values, 
and from all indications there was less dis- 
position to give the rapid changes in cot- 
ton prices much consideration. 

The lard: situation was being followed 


closely, and naturally so, as cash lard was 
a scarce article. Cash prices at Chicago 
were seventy points over November, with 
an unsatisfied European demand in evi- 
dence, and an insistent domestic call re- 
ported. 

The demand for compound, however, 
was reported as moderate, and some of 
the important manufacturers expressed 
considerable surprise at the limited de- 
mand, considering the lard strength and 
the lard situation in general. Those work- 
ing on the long side found considerable 
comfort in the fact that December lard 
has worked its way to a full cent premium 
over December oil which should speak 
well for the oil distribution, but in no 
quarter did trade reports indicate any im- 
portant cash demand, and this was empha- 
sized by the fact that refiners were back- 
ing away from crude oil, with crude in 
the southeast offered at 9%c, and in the 
Valley and Texas at 9%c, compared with 
recent asking levels of 10%4c. 

Little Difference of Opinion. 


The size of the cotton crop is approxi- 
mately known, and there is little differ- 
ence of opinion in the oil trade as to the 
possible crush this year. There are those 
who feel that the crush will be as much 
as last year’s, to possibly a little more, 
while others are of the opinion that the 
output this season will be slightly smaller 
than that of last year. Assuming that the 
crush is to be the same as the previous 
season’s, the market becomes more de- 


pendent upon the extent of the demand— 
more so than any other consideration, and 
in some quarters it is felt that distribu- 
tion this year will be 200,000 to 300,000 
bbls. less than last year, making for a 
possible carry-over at the end of the sea- 
son of 500,000 bbls. or more. 

The belief in smaller consumption is 
based on the knowledge that the disap- 
pearance the first three months of the 
present season will fall some 150,000 bbls. 
behind that of the same time last year, 
while during this month to date, refiners 
are reporting deliveries at a pace less 
than for this month a year ago. 

The Other Argument. 

Combating this, the longs argue that 
owing to the lack of lard stocks and the 
falling off in the number of hogs on farms 
in the south, lard is not available to take 
the place of oil the way it did the past 
season; that the smaller hog crop is in 
the section of the country where the bulk 
of the cottonseed oil crush is con- 
sumed, and where it is grown and has 
the preference, which will inevitably re- 
sult in increased demand for compound in 
the south. 

The Government special survey report- 
ed an increase in the number of stock 
hogs on farms as of Sept. 1, compared 
with last year at 100.3 per cent, against 
100 a year ago, an increase of only three- 
tenths of one per cent. 

The increase in the number of the corn 
belt states was 4.3 per cent, while twenty 
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Monday, November 12, 1923. 


7—Closin: 
sales. fich few Bid. ‘Asked. 


To remove objectionable color and odor from your product 
USE 





LD PE eee ee oan & err 
_ | Ree ace 1000 1175 1165 1175 a 1190 
_ arr 500 1176 1168 1170 a 1174 
Pe Soca ees 1700 1175 1165 1169 a 1171 
MDS sip bc we ette Sa DOr ante 1170 a 1178 
OOP SEN 4000 1187 1173 a a 1182 
| eee. a 1192 
| ee 1400 1198 1191 ore a 1192 
_ pa . 1192 a 1200 
ads THE PURE CARBON FOR PURE PRODUCTS Total sales, including switches, 9,400 
kts deetinctive features are: Prime Crude S. E. 1000 Sales. 


Exceptional Purity 

Great Capacity for Absorbing Impurities 

High Decolorizing Activity 

Marked Efficiency for Improving Odor and Flavor 


Tuesday, November 13, 1923. 


Ran: c—Closin: 
Sales. High. Low. Bid, ‘Asked. 











Remarkable Filtering Properties a EB lr EI Wy 1168 . 1175 

Write us for further particulars Doe aes 1600 1170 1152 1158 a 1159 

RS hoes 5800 1163 1150 1156 a 1157 

NDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL COMPANY: 7 re 116) a 1168 
RM. csc 54 4100 1176 1166 1170 a 1171 

200 FIFTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK NE 8 as clean 1173 a 1182 

ae a ae 3600 1188 1178 1180 a 1181 

MUL, sesh Waar Gael ese 1185 a 1195 


states showed decreases compared with while the fair, sunshiny weather favored 


Total sales, 


15,000 


last year, all of the southern states, ex- 
cepting Tennessee, showing important de- 
creases. Taking Sept. 1, 1922, at 100 per 
cent, the number on farms Sept. 1, 1923, 


in the south compared as follows: Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, 95 each; South 
Carolina, 97: Georgia, 92: Florida, 90; 


Tennessee, 100; Alabama and Mississippi, 
88 each; Louisiana, 90; Texas, 84; Okla- 
homa, 85, and Arkansas, 93. 

The Government’s summary as to week- 
ly weather conditions said: 

“Much better weather prevailed for 
gathering cotton than was experienced 
last week in the western portions of the 
belt. It was generally fair in Oklahoma 
except for light to moderate rains near 
the close of the week and fairly good 
progress was made in picking with more 
than 80 per cent of the crop gathered. 
There is very little top crop in that state. 

“The week was cool and dry in Texas 
until near the close, when there was light 
rain in the western and southwestern por- 
tions: conditions were generally favorable 
for picking. In Arkansas the week was 
very favorable for field work, where pick- 
ing has been completed in many parts, 
and nearly done generally. There are still 
a few bolls opening, but of little conse- 
quence. 

“Conditions were favorable for gather. 
ing the remnant of the crop in Louisiana, 





THE EDWARD FLASH CO. 


29 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY 


BROKERS EXCLUSIVELY 
VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


Hardened Edible Cocoanut Oil 
COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 











field work throughout the central and 
eastern portions of the belt. Cotton has 
been practically all gathered in Alabama 
and Mississippi, while only a few scat- 
tered fields remain to be picked in South 
Carolina. Picking will continue in North 
Carolina, however, for several weeks.” 

COTTONSEED OIL.—Market Transac- 
tions: 

Thursday, November 8, 1923. 


--Range— ee 
Sales. . fiign. Low. Asked. 


Es ‘ 1200 a 1300 
FRO PR 1200 a 1210 
BRS oo 6 win ics te 1000 1185 1175 1185 a 1190 
a. cna. i 4700 1187 1172 1186 a 1187 
_ RRS Ss 300 1192 1180 1190 a 1195 
_ | eras 6300 1199 1185 1198 a 1199 
A Se re B65. ree sce SRE a ees 
MOM <> wu o 3% 2600 1210 1199 1208 a 1210 
WRN oo khan) Nica taeteteat Sista 1210 a 1220 

Total sales, including switches, 15,500 


Prime Crude S. E. 10124%4—1025. 
Friday, November 9, 1923. 


Sales. fiigh. "tow. Bid, Asked: 

SG. 3 en ctse® oes iE a 
MOV. .ssssne 700 1187 1179 1179 a 1183 
BEE icles bic 600 1173 1172 1170 a 1172 
BOR. sss ses% 2000 1177 1170 1169 a 1172 
| ee eet ee 
a 6300 1189 1180 1179 a 1181 
OO eee ee See ere Oe el, 
| ee 2500 1199 1192 1190 a 1193 
Jeee s...<. <-> 1195 a 1208 
Total sales, including switches, 13,100 


Prime Crude S. E. 1000—1025. 


Saturday, November 10, 1923. 


Range—, — a 
Sales. fligh. Be. Bid pa 


BOE os is'<anbs) woneaces i My 
NGS Sn Kas a's 100 1175 1175 1170 a 1185 
LS 200 1163 1158 1160 a 1162 
RB ee 800 1165 1153 1158 a 1160 
WU: sos ca Skt 3 eneeue 1160 a 1168 
a ee 3800 1176 1167 1172 a 1173 
ENS oo S wisiw' She Spits cine” stot 1172 a 1182 
ON ee 900 1183 1180 1184 a 1186 
> See ; 1185 a 1196 
Total sales, including " switches, 5,800 
Prime Crude S. E. 1025 asked. 












The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED OIL 






asteitins switches, 
Prime Crude S. E. 975—1000. 


Wednesday, November 14, 1923. 


Sales. fin Re. * ae Oh 
a ae er ee it 160 a 
IS 1300 1160 1150 1158 a 1160 
| ee eee 600 1150 1150 1148 a 1153 
are 3700 1155 1145 1149 a 1150 
DMS sig wines. Sie spews wees Sao ee 
TS reo 4400 1169 1158 1164 a 1165 
ae rs ree 1167 a 1175 
2 ee ee 1500 1183 1172 1175 a 1180 
eT ee ee ee 1177 a 1190 


Total sales, including switches, 12,500 
Prime Crude S. E. 9621%4.—987%. 


Thursday, November 15, 1923. 

Market off 19@35 points under southern 
liquidation. Some support developed on 
the break, but the close was easy at net 
losses of 10@23 points. Sales, 24,800 brls. 
Prime crude, 9.75c asked; prime summer 
yellow spot, 11.31c; December, 11.38c; 
March, 11.48c; May, 11.60c, all bid. 








SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS. 








COCOANUT OIL.—A stronger tone was 
in evidence, the market advancing on buy- 
ing credited to soapers and southern spec- 
ulators, with reports of sales of as much 
as 200 tanks of Ceylon type, coast, at 8% 
@8%4c, with 8%c later asked. A better 
demand was undoubtedly in the market, 
some of it for January shipment. Copra 
was stronger, with sales reported at 5c 
f. o. b. coast, and the market 54%c asked. 
At New York Ceylon type in barrels was 
quoted at 91%4@9%c; tanks, 8%@8%c; 
tanks, coast, 8%@8%c; Cochin type, bar- 
rels, New York, 10@10%c; edible, 10% 
@10%4¢. 

SOYA BEAN OIL.—A strong market, 
with prices advancing and a better de- 
mand, was in evidence here also, with 
sales of crude reported at 10.10c Norfolk 
and 10.30c Philadelphia, while offerings 
were limited, with one refining interest 
reported holding the bulk of the available 
spot supplies. Sellers’ tanks coast were 
quoted at 9% @9%c, and New York from 
10% to 10%c. At New York crude in bar- 
rels was quoted at 11@11\%c; tanks, 10% 
@10%c asked; tanks, coast, 9%c asked. 

PEANUT OIL.—A lack of supplies con- 
tinued to make for an uninteresting mar- 
ket, with crude more or less nominal, and 
refined in barrels, New York, 15@15%c. 


Puritan, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 

White Clover Cooling Oil 

Marigold Cooking Oil 

Sterling, Prime Su.amer Yellow 
General Oflices: 

CINCINNATI OHIO 


Cable Address: ‘Procter’ 


Boreas, Prime Winter Yellow 
Venus, Prime Summer White 
Jersey Butter Oil 

Aurora, Prime Summer Yellow 
VORYDALE, O 
Port Ivory, N.Y. 


ies< Kansas City, Kan. 
Refi nevis) ce Ga. 














CORN OIL.—The market for crude sold 
up to 10%c f. o. b. western mills and later 
eased to 10%c asked, with demand less 
active, and buyers holding off owing to the 
weaker tone in crude cotton oil. In some 
quarters it is contended that producers are 
well sold up, which is making for limited 
offerings. At New York crude in barrels 
was 10%@10%c; Chicago, 10@10%c; re- 
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fined, barrels, New York, 13%@13%c; 
cases, $13.38. 


PALM-OIL.—The market has been show- 
ing an easier tendency with weakness in 
exchange, and the evidence of a slightly 
easier position in tallow. November-De- 
cember Lagos sold at 75c, but was later 
quoted at 7144c nominal. November-Decem- 
ber Niger was in limited demand, but there 
was a fair demand for this grade on the 
spot. Soapers are expected to show. less 
interest in this market for the next few 
weeks. At New York Lagos spot was 74% 
@7%c; shipment quoted at $7.55; Niger 
spot, 7@7%c; shipment, 7.05c. 

PALM-KERNEL OIL.—A hand-to-mouth 
business was reported and the market was 
steady with casks, New York, 9@9c. 

SESAME OIL.—A fair demand was re- 
ported, but offerings for nearby shipment 
were limited. Spot prices ranged from 13 
to 131%4c in barrels, New York, and ship- 
ment was at 12c. 

COTTONSEED OIL.—Demand was re- 
ported as moderate with refined, barrels, 
New York, 134%@13%c; southeast crude, 
9%ec asked; Valley and Texas, 9%c asked. 





GRASSO’S 
“Original Holland” Margarine Machinery 


Sold in America only by the 


A. H. BARBER-GOODHUE CO. 








Grasso’s Famous Table Worker 316 W. Austin Ave. CH ICAGO, ILL. 
° 








SOYA BEANS IN WEST. 
(Continued from page 32.) 

Soya beans in the country in which they 
are crushed most extensively, i. e., Man- 
churia, are crushed primarily because of 
the need of oil cake as feed and fertilizer 
and the oil yield is of secondary import- 
ance. The reversal of the situation in 


This gives the farmer a profitable means 
of utilizing his soya beans if he has gone 
so far as to harvest them without taking 
them to the mill. Some farmers figure 
the value of their beans for feeding pur- 
poses to be as high as one and one-half dol- 
lars per bushel and this is a higher price 
than the oil mills have at any time been 
able to pay. 


Only two mills were found which had 

ete America whereby oil cake is an item of produced more than 25 or 30 barrels of 
SOUTHERN MARKETS. relatively small value owing to a great soya bean oil. One of these mills was en- 
Memphis. domestic surplus production forces the oil gaged in the crushing of corn. germs se- 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 15, 1923—Few 
sales of crude cottonseed oil this week. 
Sales 93%,c Memphis. Forty-one per cent 
protein meal, $47.00. Loose hulls, $16.00. 
All markets are a shade easier today. 
——— %+—___ 
New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., Nov. 16, 1923—Crude 
easier at 91%4c asked. Offerings light. 
Seed prices tending upward. Refined oil 
dull but firmly held. Forty-one per cent 
meal, $43.00; 43 per cent meal, $46.50. 
Loose hulls, $14.40; sacked hulls, $18.00. 
All delivered New Orleans. 
——_%—___ 


cured in the manufacture of starch and 
glucose from field corn and the other was 
engaged ordinarily in the crushing of flax- 
seed. Both of these mills are located in 
Illinois. The output of these two mills 
combined had been 18 tanks of oil. Neither 
one is now operating on beans, one had not 
been for some months. 

The flaxseed crushing mill appears to 
have been the only mill which endeavored 
to operate on soya beans with the idea 
in mind of it developing into a paying prop- 
osition. In other instances the motivating 
idea seems to be the encouragement of 
the growing of soya beans in the communi- 
ty to build up the lands and to increase the 
production of other crops, such as corn. 

The selling of seed being considered at 
the outset the most attractive feature of 
the growing of soya veans, a good percent- 


yield to become the main consideration 


and the fact that soya beans yield only 7 
pounds of oil to a bushel of beans or 12 
per cent out of the total oil content of 16 
per cent practically eliminates them in the 
mind of the experienced observer from 
consideration as a potential oil bearing 
material to be grown in this country with- 
out the making of an actual experiment. 
Special Study of Soya Bean. 

To make first hand observations on the 
ground a representative of the Bureau re- 
cently traveled through all the sections of 
the Middle West where soya bean oil was 
reputed to have been produced or where 
soya beans were supposed to have been 
grown for oil producing purposes. A care- 
ful survey of conditions was made in the 
various sections of Indiana, Illinois and 


Missouri. age of the farmers, unfamiliar with the 
Dallas. Farmers who were growers of soya beans 8eneral farm usefulness of the soya bean 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) were interviewed, agricultural colleges felt some timidity about making an initial 


Dallas, Tex., Nov. 15, 1923.—Cottonseed were visited, mills which have crushed the start unless assured that an oil mill some- 


oil very dull. A few sales were made to- 
day,at 9%c. Mills are holding back on a 
declining market. Cracked cake and meal, 
immediate delivery, $42.50 per ton; for- 
ward months, $43. Slab cake, delivered 
Galveston, $43.50; market very dull. Hulls, 
$10; forward, $11.00 at mills. Linters, 
first cut, 114%4c bid; 1214c asked; mill run, 
64%@9c; second cut, 61%4c. Market active. 


limited quantity of beans available were 
visited and lastly consumers who used the 
limited production of domestic soya bean oil 
have been interviewed. A complete report 
can now be made on the potentialities of 
soya beans as grown in the Middle West as 
a source of vegetable oil. 

While in some localities of Illinois and 
Indiana there is a considerable business 
in the growing of soya beans for seed pur 
poses, i. e., for sale to seed dealers, and in 
these localities an occasional surplus oO 


where in the vicinity would stand ready to 
handle the surplus seed beans which might 
be produced. 

At the request of the agricultural col- 
lege men many of the oil mills in the 
Middle Western states ordinarily engaged 
in the crushing flaxseed, corn germs and 
cottonseed very kindly agreed to crush 
any surplus beans which came their way. 
Once the farmers were embarked in the 
growing of the beans, however, it appears 





that they soon learned that an oil mill was 
in nowise a necessary adjunct to the cul- 
tivation of soya beans as their general 
farm usefulness warranted their cultiva- 
tion irrespective of whether or not any 
beans were sold to oil mills. 


Farmers and Oil Mills. 

The idea of producing an oil bearing ma- 
terial seems to have receded into the 
background. The idea now is a “corn and 
soya bean combination.” This of course 
has nothing to do with the production of 
an oil bearing material as soya beans when 
thus planted are never harvested as seed 
but it accomplishes remarkable results 
from the viewpoint of enhancing soil fer- 
tility, also it is said that this combination 
makes an ideal ration for “hogging off” or 
“lambing off” a crop. It produces more 
pounds of meat per acre than either corn 
alone or soya beans alone would give, or 
if it be desired that the corn be husked the 
beans will provide ideal forage for horses 
and milch cows and especially sows and 
pigs during winter months. It is figured 
that the cost of the soya beans used for 
seeding purposes is compensated by the 
added fertility of the soil irrespective of 
any other benefits gained. 


(Continued on page 47.) 
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CHEMICAL AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, November 13.—Latest quota- 


tions on chemicals and soapmakers’ sup- 
plies are as follows: 


Seventy-six per cent caustic soda, $3.60@ 
3.70 per cwt.; 98% powdered caustic soda, 
44%,@4%c lb.; 58% carbonate of soda, 2@ 
236c lb. 


Clarified palm oil, in casks of 2,000 lbs., 
7%@7%¢ lb.; olive oil foots, 8% @8%c lb.; 
East India Cochin cocoanut oil, 13%@14c 
lb.; Cochin grade cocoanut oil, domestic, 
11@11\c lb.; Ceylon grade cocoanut oil, 
10% @10%c lb. 

Prime summer yellow cottonseed oil, 13 
@13%c lb.; soya bean oil, 10% @11\c Ib.; 
linseed oil, 92@97c lb.; crude corn oil, in 
bbls., 12c Ib.; peanut oil, in bbls., New 
York, deodorized, 15@15%%c lb.; peanut oil, 
in tanks, f. o. b. mills, 12c Ib.; extra tallow, 
8@8\%e lb.; dynamite glycerine, nominal, 
16%c lb.; saponified glycerine, nominal, 
12%4c lb.; crude soap glycerine, nominal, 
llc lb.; chemically pure glycerine, nomi- 
nal, 17c lb.; prime packers’ grease, nomi- 
nal, 6% @6'éc Ib. 


beans exists in the early fall over the 
apparent needs of the seed dealers and 
these surplus beans may possibly reach 
the oil mills, the quantity of the excess 
while it seems very large to the producers 
in these localities when considered on a 
basis of oil yield is almost negligible. 

For illustration, 5,000 bushels of soya 
beans is thought to be a very large quan- 
tity of soya beans by a producer yet the 
oil yield from 5,000 bushels of beans is 
only 36,000 pounds, a quite small figure 
when there is a consuming power of many 
million pounds of oil. Naturally a farmer 
producing only 100 to 200 bushels of beans 
is prone to think of an excess of 5,000 bush- 
els as a very large quantity. 


Beans Substitute for Tankage. 

The fact that a small surplus of beans 
exists in a locality is by no means an as- 
surance that the mills which offer to crush 
beans will secure same. The agricultural 
experiment stations have found that by 
mixing with the whole or ground soya 
beans a small amount of certain mineral 
mixtures that a feed is obtained equiva- 
lent in value to tankage, the latter being 
a very high priced stock feed produced as 
a packing house by-product. 
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Experience Is the Best Teacher 


ITH more than 30 years’ experience in the design, manufacture and 

application of electrical apparatus, Westinghouse Engineers, among 

many other achievements, have developed equipment necessary for 
the complete electrification of the packing industry. 


The high quality of Westinghouse apparatus is proved by the fact that to- 
day representative installations may be found extensively throughout the 
largest and most progressive packing houses. These packers preferred 
Westinghouse equipment because of their confidence in its ability to keep 
the plant in operation. 

Some of the equipment which our engineers have developed specifically for 
this industry embraces the following: 


Individual Motor Drive standardized for meat grinders, bone choppers, pumps and con- 
veyors. These motors are especially insulated for packing house conditions. This 
drive displaces belts and pulleys which waste power, obstruct light and collect dirt. 


Synchronous Motors for refrigerating equipment. These motors assure continuous 
operation of the compressor, reduce operating expenses, and save space in the lay- 


out of the plant. 


Turbines, Transformers and Switchboard Equipment for generating and power equip- 


ment. 
Westinghouse Engineers have made a special study of the electrification of 
packing houses and they are available at all times to help you plan the 
electrification of either old or new plants. | 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of the United States 
and Foreign Countries. 


Westinghouse 





No 
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| THE 
CASING HOUSE 


Hog Casings 


We grade them, and can supply any width desired. 


Beartn. Levie Co., inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
WELLINGTON, N. 2: 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 


Hog products strong, ignoring weak 
hogs, owing to decreasing stocks and 
good demand. There is a scarcity of lard. 
Lard holdings in the United States on 
November 1 about 37,000,000 lbs., against 
72,000,000 lbs. on October 1, and 37,000,000 
last year. Chicago lard stocks decreased 
seven million during the first half of No- 
vember. Total, 5,550,000 lbs., against 4,- 
500,000 lbs. last year. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil, after reacting 60 to 75c from 
season’s highs under liquidation and 
scattered selling, rallied 15c to 25c from 
lows on renewed southern buying short 
covering and lighter offerings. Cash de- 
mand only fair but lard strength checked 
the declines. Crude is softer in the 
southeast at 9%c. Valley and Texas, 94¢c. 
Seed is holding close to season’s best 
levels. Small lard stocks attracting much 
attention. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at Friday 
noon were: November, $11.40@11.70; De- 
cember, $11.45@11.46; January, $11.45@ 
11.48; March, $11.64@11.65; May, $11.78@ 
11.81; June, $11.82@11.95. 


Tallow. 
Extra tallow, 8c. 
Oleo Oil and Stearine. 


Oleo oil, extra, 154%@15%c; _ oleo 
stearine, llc. 
——-&o—___ 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, November 16, 1923.—Spot 
lard at New York, prime western, $15.15 
@15.25; middle western, $14.90@15.00; 
city steam, $14.75; refined, continent, 
$15.50; South American, $15.75; Brazil, 
kegs, $16.75. 

Liverpool Provision Markets. 

Liverpool, November 16, 1923.—(By 
Cable.)—Quotations today: Shoulders, 
square, 68s; shoulders, picnics, 60s; hams, 
long cut, 114s; hams, American cut, 115s; 
bacon, Cumberland cut, 74s; bacon, short 
backs, 76s; bacon, Wiltshire, 80s; bellies, 
clear, 67s; Australian tallow, 40s 6d to 41s 
6d; spot lard, 84s 6d. 

Hull Oil Market. 

Hull, England, November 16, 1923.—(By 
Cable.) —Refined cottonseed oil, 41s 6d; 
crude cottonseed oil, 38s. 


a) ae 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cabled reports of Argentine exports of 
beef of the week up to November 16, 1923, 
show exports from that country were as 
follows: To England, 98,397 quarters; to 
the Continent, 42,770 quarters; to other 
ports, none. 

MEAT SUPPLIES AT NEW YORK. 

Receipts of western dressed meats and 
local slaughter under federal inspection 
for New York City, N. Y., are officially 
reported for the week ending November 
10, 1923, with comparisons, as follows: 














Week Cor. 
ending Previous week, 
Western dressed meats: Nov. 10. week. 1922. 
Steers, carensses ...... 7,739 7,692%4. 8.034 
Cows, carcasses ....... 92 859 
Bulls, carcasses ....... 24 112 
Veal, carcasses ........ 12,747 13,720 
re Se a es aa 
Lambs, carcasses 19,390 17,384 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 5,890 7,111 
POGt CONE, SB ks Ky suc 171, 162,001 162,151 
Pre Cee, TAS. ws.caare 1,402, 866 1 ,512,422 1,480,450 
Local slaughter, Federal inspection: 
RM sintes Sacra asbabes 10,006 10,548 9,432 
I os kx 900s bin hee sees 12,447 12,560 10,500 
BRE. oo oss 6 bows eciet eee 61,124 58,509 54,408 
BHO Sos csresimeeaes 47,385 . 48,975 35,253 
go 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York for the 
same time, 18,494,515 lbs.; tallow, 442,- 
000 Ibs.; greases, 3,164,000 lbs., and 
stearine, none. 


COMPARATIVE GERMAN IMPORTS. 

A total of 162,268 tons of meat and meat 
products was imported by Germany during 
1922; of which the United States cen- 
tributed 115,000 tons, or about 70 per cent. 
The United States leads in German im- 
ports of all the more important meats and 
meat products, being followed by Argen- 
tine, Brazil, and Australia, in the case of 
beef; by Denmark, Jugoslavia, Great Bri- 
tain, and Holland, in pork; while in the 
cases of bacon, lard, and oleomargarine, 
the United States supplies almost the 
whole demand of Germany. 

German exports of meat and meat prod- 
ucts are practically nil, her exports being 
solely destined to her occupied territories 
such as the Saar district and what now 
constitutes Polish Upper Silesia. The only 
instance where exports exceed imports is 
meat sausage of which 737 tons were ex- 
ported from Germany in 1922 (mostly to the 
Saar district), as compared with 47 tons 
imported. 

All meat imports are paid for in foreign 
currencies; cash against documents. 
Wholesale prices are also quoted in for- 
eign currencies. Domestic retail prices 
must be quoted in marks and these fluctu- 
ate violently according to the rate of ex- 
change. 


GERMAN MEAT IMPORTS IN 1922 AND THE 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1923. 


(Metric tons.) 


First quarter 
1922. of 1923. 

Beef, fresh and frozen—Total.. 26,724 ¥ 
From United States............ 5,570 983 
Beef, dressed simply—Total..... 2,885 380 
From United States............. 1,338 204 
Pork, fresh and frozen—Total 6,479 881 
From United States........... - 8,72 660 
Pork, dressed simply—Total... 12,046 2,174 
From United States............- 7,069 x 
ao sae, smoked, etc.— 

 aareerer Cenaneacase 607 10 
From United ae Se 431 10 
Mutton, fresh and dressed—Total 1,326 8 
From United States............ 307 oe 
Goat and other meat, dressed for 

finer table purposes, including 

canned meat—Total ......... 25 
From United States............ 191 1 
Bacon, fresh and dressed, hee 

Oe eee 25,820 4,704 
From United States. RIA OO 24,856 4,349 
Meat extract, etc.—Total...... 54 2 
From United States............ 6 eeee 
Meat sausage—Total ........... 47 1 
From United States............ 10 Pais 
PA 65,318 
From United States............ 57,292 
Oleomargarine—Total .......... 12,990 ieee 
From United States............. 10,437 ose 
Premier Jus—Total ............ 7,572 ee 
From United States............ 3,470 

—fe-___ 


MEAT SUPPLIES AT BOSTON. 


Receipts of western dressed meats and 
slaughter under federal and city inspec- 
tion at Boston, Mass., are officially re- 
ported as follows for the week ending No- 
vember 10, 1923, with comparisons: 

Week Cor. 
> ending Previous week, 
Western dressed meats: Nov. 10. week. 1922. 

Steers, carcasses.......... 2,171 3,141 

Cows, carcasses . week 1,506 

Bulls, carcasses 26 42 

Veals, carcasses . Bae 1,044 

Lambs, carcasses 12,488 = 12,327 

Mutton, carcasse : 679 668 

Pork, Ibs. - 200,484 172,430 
Local slaughter 

AAA eee 

See oer rey 2 

BN 3 ¢ scagibaws peerings eenee a 7,052 

Sheep 












2 765 





MEAT SUPPLIES AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Receipts of western dressed meats and 
local slaughter under city and federal in- 
spection at Philadelphia, Pa., are officially 
reported as follows for the week ending 
November 10, 1923: 

Week Cor. 


ending Previous week, 


Western dressed meats: Nov. 10. week. 1922 


Steers, carcasses ......... Se es sn 

Cows, carcasses .......... WEE Coeess 

Bulls, carcasses ......... ae | -aash 

VO@Gl, GCRFCRESGD ..... 0000s 1,384 

Lambs, care asses id ae ere pe Lae 

Mutton, carcasses ........ 1,392  ..... 3,0 
i. 3% Sera | eee 309, 916 


=— 


ocal slaughters: 
EE ois oSAVi pk so aaa cen’ 





MME. wicks x de abate died 8's 1956 ioeen 1,784 
BN ai aidine swan ge Pom esidt ew é Serer 21,117 
WEL» a VON BAe Sei Ch aaa awa eer 4,197 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS. 






SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1923. 

Cattle Hogs. 

SRS i eadetnas acon can 1,000 8,000 
SS ae oe 1,200 3,000 
CII TN neigig Sacince sd adasieie 300 6,300 
BES Acca 500 5,000 
es IE 6 6 acd 6 whe Wialtud cae 250 7,000 
MEME, Soin baconceccaces 500 6,000 
MEE ceeds tls <Vawes sa 700 1,300 
Oklahoma City ............ 400 600 
OLE WEEN 5. decctesies 500 500 
Milwaukee .......... i 300 500 
Denver .... - 1,000 300 
Louisville 300 2,500 
Wichita . 600 
Indianapolis 100 9,000 
Pittsburgh 200 6,000 
Cincinnati 400 3,500 
Buffalo 200 3,000 
Cleveland 600 3,000 
Nashville ‘ 100 2,200 
ONE, 5 cee 600 300 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1923. 

Cattle. Hogs. 
iia real of engl 5,000 71,000 
ME ED Vs cicccs dade kos 24,000 18,000 
Pe écias viv .<:esigi tea spicn 12,000 7,500 
Ey PEO esc e es cadene cous 10,000 20,000 
WE BOONE Vahicnt ciwatiatbes 3,000 5,000 
rae 4,000 9,000 
I See 13,000 20,500 
Oklshoma.City ...secccoae 2,400 1,500 
WOPe WRU nc cc iccccicas. 7,500 2,000 
Bee een 300 1,000 
DRIES vei cwncevesceceee 14,500 1,300 
ee ae eee Core 3,400 3,500 
LARA Ao 3,000 2,000 
PONE 0. 65.6.0 kG ads 1,100 9,000 
ty ne 4,000 14,000 
CNINON 6 v6:6/6 5 vigdvntresie 3,700 6,700 
ee i ,000 
CHUUNIN Sioa hoc ocaccceoces 1,400 7,000 
EE © acacesyivesseaet 1,700 3,000 


Toronto—Holiday. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1923. 


Cattle. Hogs. 
ee ee 13,000 52,000 
ME OEOT o.0 oan ve cccwcad 19,000 25,000 
INNS Poo Keio diicds slate csige 9,500 8,500 
a RP Seeere ofpes 5,000 26,000 
Me OS ES Pe ee ae 4,500 9,000 
SE, I oe bsg n ckcwwes 2,500 8,000 
es EN BA wick de Wececwtcces 4,500 21,500 
i re 1,600 1,000 
ik | IR See Seca 2,500 5,000 
pe Pre eee er re 800 5,000 
PEE cc Gasset anwensaes « 3,500 2,400 
PE = Gnkax a Gu PSs bam 2 20 400 1,800 
.. (aa 600 800 
Indianapolis .............. 800 , 20,000 
i , eee eee 100 4,000 
OUD sv eethaseavens 400 4,000 
PE iia 8605 ve nsenaectcas 200 4,000 
RIEL. voc Wadoaweew acs 500 3,000 
OMIT. 6 a 'éiaye Sue kaccitc oes 100 1,600 
TRUE, die ctecas ces ns-d-0-9 Cos 4,500 2,400 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1923. 

Cattle. Hogs. 
CN RO a 6 66i'5 5 ctw evinss ces 13,000 0,000 
WOE: Gite oon vcnneweres 10,000 is: pes 
CONNIE a braids on oe dca ece'te 6,500 9,000 
Gs RINNy i e.9a:6n's. sae cpa 4,500 20,000 
ee Rr 3,500 12,000 
SHOU FANS ou. ees cccs cele 13,000 13,000 
RO renee 3,500 25,500 
Oklahoma City ............ 1,500 1,200 
WE OUTOREN. >» ccc uc eewe das.coe 6,500 2,000 
Milwaukee 2.20. ccscccccee 800 3,500 
MIE oc Ahold sin sms aicanies O16 3,300 900 
pf eS pee a a 200 3,000 
eer rrr errr 1,200 1,400 
Indianapolis ...........+.. 800 19,000 
WRU ac cp acecs sees 100 2,500 
CUI. 65 len Oh 6 Mh Shas 400 4,500 
ET dn neta denna tats 200 1,500 
PRON OONE 6 onic c-ncciaweey cass 800 6,000 
PEE as ac ket euxeweek 200 2,500 
FUE 7) eine hc eben ine eee 1,000 2,000 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1923. 

Cattle. Hogs. 
Chicago PRE ey ee 14,000 58,000 
Kansas City 5,000 9,000 
Omaha ..... 4,000 7,000 


St. Louis ... 
St. Joseph .. 


2,000 18,000 
2,000 11,000 





Cn 1,50) 7,8 
a Orn -. 4,700 16,500 
OMatomme City. 2.0.5.5 .%- 900 
Fort Worth ...<.<.i..scs 3,700 > 500 
Pere rier 800 
WOU cn pec ances anenecns 5,300 2 ‘$00 
PRONE oii.s Secen cease 600 13,000 
Pittebargn  . 0c cccccscscoce 100 4,500 
CRGINES. 6 bce ceo cetanwecs 1,000 6,800 
CY  Wectvsaasccnies enna 400 4,000 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1923. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
eee 3,000 45,000 
ee Se 2,500 8,000 
re er 2,000 5,000 
OE SAIS fi 5 ded 502.59 doe 800 12,000 
ee ee ee oe 600 5,000 
ee SEE hc iv see icons 1,3 7,500 
BES PRM thik eo sciecévsees 900 13,000 
Oklahoma City .......-- 8 1,200 
Fort Worth 6s < vices. dace. 1,500 1,300 
DOE aia din cawcadas<ss 1,500 500 
Indianapolis ..........+- 500 14,000 
PIRGGDGEER «2. cc cccceccce 100 4,500 
Oineiamath .....ccsvccens 700 4,500 
pT ee ere ro 300 9,100 
————%o___ 


COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS. 


Exports of cottonseed oil from 
York, Nov. 1 to Nov. 14, 100 bbls. 


Sheep. 


24, 


1,500 
1,000 


Sheev,. 
12,000 
4,000 
9,000 
1,000 


New 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO. 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultura] Economics.) 
Chicago, Nov. 15, 1923. 

CATTLE—Considerable activity and 25 
@40c higher prices marked the trade on 
fed yearlings, handy weights and a meager 
supply of desirable grain fed beef heifers. 
On the other hand, weighty steers fiuct- 
uated and while sessions early in the week 
showed some price upturn, the close was 
dull with prices steady to weak and in 
some instances 25c lower than a week 
earlier. Handy weight long-fed steers sold 
upward to $12.65. No extremely weighty 
steers exceeded $11.60 although some 1,200 
to 1,250-lb. averages made $12.00; bulk of 
the short-fed and weighty steers cashed at 
$8.25@9.75; most other killing classes held 
about in line with a week earlier; fat cows 
and heifers, mostly grassy and short-fed 
kinds, continued to sell at the lowest 
prices since pre-war days. 

Bulls, lacking shipping demand, declined 
25c; a spread of $8.50@9.00 absorbed most 
of the light and handy weight veal calves 
going to packers, closing trade being 
steady to 25c lower for the week. 

HOGS—Although supported by free buy- 
ing on the part of packers, swine values 
sagged sharply under the weight of exces- 
sive supplies, closely approximating the 
record of the current year established in 
January. Light and heavy butchers suf- 
fered a 40@45c decline, light lights and 
pigs ruled 50@75c under a week ago and 
packing cows finished only 25c off. Best 
butchers sold at $7.05 today, while the top 
last Thursday was $7.45. 

SHEEP—Shipping competition was suffi- 
cient to force values on better grades of 


of fat lambs 25@50c higher; cull natives 
also showed the maximum advance. The 
moderate supply of sheep and yearlings 


” followed in sympathy, scoring 25@50c high- 


er prices. Best fed Western and native 
lambs today at $13.50 are 50c higher than 
tops a week earlier. In-between grades, 
however, did not meet with strenuous com- 
petition on today’s market and these are 
scarcely 25c higher than last week’s close. 
Best fat ewes during the week made 
$7.00; very few choice offerings were on 
sale and bulk turned mostly from $5.50@ 
6.25. Feeding lamb prices turned down- 
ward, mostly 25c when compared with last 
week’s close. Quality considered, however, 
values were not materially changed. 


J. W. MURPHY 


OMAHA 


Buyer of Hogs 


on Order 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN 
YOU WILL BE PLEASED 


6 COMPETENT BUYERS 
7 ASSISTANTS 


We Handle Ho 
Utility and Cross 
Any Meat Packer 





ogs ( Only 





Reference: 








KANSAS CITY. 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 15, 1923. 

CATTLE—Killing quality has been be- 
low the average of recent weeks and trad- 
ing was inclined to drag on all but handy 
weight fed steers and yearlings. Choice 
steers have been practically absent. De- 
sirable handy weight fed steers and year- 
lings are closing at strong to higher levels. 
Not enough of this class have been offered 
to supply the demand. 

Heavy beeves continued to drag, while 
short feds and grassers held steady. The 
week’s top of $11.00 was scored on year- 
lings. The beef cow market was uneven 
but held about steady, while canners and 
cutters closed sharply lower. 

Demand for bulls was limited with prices 
weak to lower. Veal calves closed strong 
with other grades steady. 

HOGS—With receipts similar to those 
of last week, prices are 35@40c lower than 
a week ago. Killers have been bearish 
and prices have declined daily with today’s 
top at $6.75, the lowest since last June. 
This price is $2.65 lower than the high time 


November 17, 1923, 


in September with a narrowing spread in 
prices between here and other leading 
markets. Shipping orders have been light; 
bulk of packing sows moved at $5.90@6. 10. 

SHEEP — Although receipts show a 
slight increase, prices of both sheep and 
fat lambs are 15@25c higher than a week | 
previous. Killing quality was very plain 
with the bulk of the offerings clean-ups 
from range and native territory. Western 
fed lambs made the week’s top at $13.25 
while natives sold up to $12.85. At no time 
has the quality of the receipts been attrac- 
tive from a killing standpoint. 


eee Nahi 
OMAHA. 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
Omaha, Neb., Nov. 15, 1923. 

CATTLE—Interest this week has cen- 
tered on the good and choice fed yearlings 
and medium weight steers and these have 
found a ready release throughout the pe- 
riod under review at firm figures. Strong 
weight bullocks, “warmed-up” and short- 
fed steers and yearlings as well as grass- 
ers, although peddling was necessary each 
day to make a clearance, show but minor 
price changes as compared with a week 
ago. 

Prime long yearlings averaging 1,066 lbs. 











LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thursday, No- 
vember 15, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by leased wire of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs ‘(Soft or ofly hogs and roasting 





pigs excluded) : CHICAGO. KANSASCITY. OMAHA. E.ST.LOUIS. ST. PAUL. 
RR are re Riscncssan ae $ 7.05 6.75 $ 6.60 $ 6.90 $ 6.40 
Ea TS Sars errs 6.30@ 7.00 6.30@ 6.70 6.00@ 6.55 6.50@ 6.85 6.00@ 6.40 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 Ibs.), med.-ch...... 6.60@ 7.00 6.55@ 6.70 6.30@ 6.60 6.70@ 6.90 6.15@ 6.40 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.), med.-ch..... 6.65@ 7.00 6.55@ 6.75 6.30@ 6.60 6.65@ 6.90 6.15@ 6.40 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.), com.-ch....... 6.20@ 6.90 5.75@ 6.60 6.25@ 6.55 6.15@ 6.85 Het | 6.35 
Lt. It. (130-160 Ibs.), com.-ch....... 5.25@ 6.50 5.15@ 6.50 Le PP 5.50@ 6.65 5.25@ 6.25 
Packing hogs, smooth................ 6.25@ 6.60 5.90@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.15 ».85@ 6.10 5.75@ 5.90 
Packing hogs, rough................. 6.00@ 6.25 5.70@ 5.90 5.25@ 6.00 5.50@ 5.85 5.65@ 5.75 
Slghtr. pigs (130 Ibs. down), med.-ch. 4.75@ 5.50 -@. A eee 5.25@ 6.15 5.00@ 5.25 
Av. cost and wt. Wed. (pigs excluded) 6.76-233 Ibs. 6. 48- 206 Tbs. 6.38-267 Ibs. 6.81-196 lbs. ee 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): 
Se SND o's = 52 08 os oo0 ree 11.25@12.65 10.25@12.25 10.50@12.00 11.25@12.50 10.50@11.50 
EL Ua ei eh aba ited aen see ane dias 9.75@11.50 8.75@10.50 9.00@10.50 10.00@11.25 9.00@10.50 
DR Cc cease scene -aksssnensets 7.90@10.25 6.75@ 8.85 7.25@ 9.00 7.50@10.00 6.50@ 9.00 
ee a ey ee 50@ 8.10 5.50@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.25 6.00@ 7.50 5.00@ 6.50 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. DOWN): 
eee 11.50@12.65 10.50@12.25 10.75@12.25 11.50@12.50 10.50@11.50 
Wart eee 10.25@11.50 8.85@10.50 re oss 10.25@11.50 9.00@10.50 
SS eee 8.15@10.25 7.00@ 8.85 7.25@ 9,25 7. ar 25 6.25@ 9.00 
CIR 55 60% sw eseases 5.25@ 8.10 5.00@ 7.00 500@ 7.25 > iH 50 4.00@ 6.25 
Canner and cutter 3.25@ 5.25 3.00@ 5.00 3.00@ 5.00 75@ 4.75 2.00@ 4.00 
LT. YRLG. STEERS AND HEIFERS: ? 
Good to prime (800 Ibs. down)..... 9.65@12.00 8.75@11.25 8.75@11.25 10.00@11.50 8.00@11.00 
HEIFERS: 
Good-choice (850 Ibs. up).......... 7.90@10.7 6.25@ 9.00 6.75@ 9.75 8.00@ 9.50 6.00@10.00 
Common-med. (all weights)........ 4.00@ 7.90 3.50@ 6.2: 3.75@ 6.75 3.00@ 6.50 3.25@ 6.00 
COWS: 
Seer errr er 5.35@ 8.25 4.50@ 7.25 4.25@ 7.00 5.00@ 6.75 4.25@ 7.50 
Common and medium.............. 3.10@ 5.35 3.00@ 4.50 3.25@ 4,25 3.75 5.00 2.75@ 4.25 
Canner and cutter................. 2.25@ 3.10 1.75@ 3.00 2.00@ 3.25 2.25@ 3.50 2.00@ 2.75 
BULLS: 
Good-ch. (beef yrigs. excluded)..... 4.35@ 6.50 4.00@ 5.85 3.50@ 6.50 4.75@ 6.50 3.75@ 4.50 
Can.-med. (canner and bologna).... 2.50@ 4.25 2.25@ 4.00 2.50@ 3.50 2.00@ 4.25 2.25@ 3.75 
CALVES: 
Med.-ch. (190 Ibs. down).........- 7.00@ 9.50 6.25@ 9.25 7.00@10.00 6.50@10.50 .50@ 7.75 
Cull-com. (190 Ibs. down)......... 4.30@ 7.00 2.75@ 6.00 3.50@ 7.00 2.50@ 6.50 3.50@ 5.50 
Med.-ch. (190-260 Ibs.)..........-4- 00@ 9.25 5.00@ 8.50 5.50@ 8.50 5.00@ 7.50 1.00@ 7.25 
BieG ch, CHRD TG, BP)... ccccccvere 4.50@ 6.75 4.50@ 6.75 4.50@ 8.00 4.50@ 6.50 4.00@ 6.50 
Cull-com. (190 Ibs. up)..........-. 2.50@ 5.75 2.00@ 4.50 3.00@ 5.25 2.00@ 4.00 1.75@ 4.00 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
Lambs, med.-pr. (84 lbs. down)...... 11.00@13.50 1.25@13.00 11.75@12.75 11.004@13.00  10.50@12.75 
Lambs, cahemn. (all weights)....... 9.25@1 8.00@11.25 8.75@11.75 7.50@11.00 8.00@10 50 
Yearling wethers, med.-pr............ 8.50@11.50 7.75@11.00 8.25@10.50 8.00@11.25 Re 
Wethers, med.-pr. (2 yrs. old and over) 5.25@ 9.50 5.50@ 8.25 6.00@ 8,25 4.50@ 8.50 7.50@10. 50 
Ewes, common to choice............. 4.00@ 7.00 3.75@ 6.50 4.00@ 6.25 3.50@ 6.50 ‘oo 6.00 
Ewes, canner and cull............... 1.00@ 4.00 1,00@ 5.75 1.00@ 4,00 1.00@ 3.50 1.50@ 3.00 








Buy Your Hogs Live Stock Market 


in the midst of the greatest hog raising section of the United 
States—and of course order them from 


Indianapolis Whiting & McMurray Indiana 


LIVE STOCK PURCHASING AGENTS 


on the Indianapolis 
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steers at $10.50@11.85. 
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scored $12.00 with other outstanding sales 
of choice yearlings and medium weight 
Warmed-up and 
short-feds on down to $7.00. The supply 
of grass steers has been proportionately 
light and with quality plain sales to pack- 
ers have ranged downwards from $6.50. 

The market for killing she stock has 
been a draggy affair throughout the week 
but prices today as compared with a week 
ago are quoted as only steady to weak. Few 
grass cows have made $5.25 and better 
while bulk runs downward from $4.25 with 
heifers scarce above the $5.25 mark. Lack 
of shipping demand forced bull prices 
down 15@25c. Veals are unchanged with 
practical top at $9.50. 

HOGS—Heavy receipts at principal mar- 
kets this week resulted in a downward re- 
vision of prices, the local market being 
slow on most days, with values unevenly 
lower. As compared with a week ago 
prices are 25@50c lower, packing grades 
showing the most declines. Bulk of sales 
today $6.00@6.55; top $6.60. 

SHEEP—Moéderate receipts locally aided 
sellers in forcing a gradual advance in 
prices for all classes of killing stock. 
Wooled lambs, both Western and fed, 
developed the most strength during the 
period, being quoted as 25@50c higher; 
top today $12.75. Fed clipped are strong 
to 25c higher, best selling at $12.15. Year- 
lings and sheep are unevenly strong to 
25c higher. Best yearlings at $10.00; 
wethers up to $7.75; ewe top $6.25. 

> a rs 

ST. LOUIS. 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
East St. Louis, Ill., Nov. 15, 1923. 

CATTLE—A substantial contraction in 
receipts, partly seasonal in nature but 
largely the consequence of last week’s 
slump in values, occasioned a reversal in 
market conditions in which prices worked 
sharply upward during the current four- 
day period. Compared with a week ago 
beef steers, beef cows and cutters are 25@ 
50c higher, low priced steers and cows up 
most. Light yearlings and bologna bulls 
25c higher; grass heifers steady; canners 
40@50c higher; light vealers $2.00@2.25 
higher. No good matured steers arrived. 
Top yearlings registered $12.25, while bulk 
of steers cashed at $6.50@9.60. 

HOGS—With approximately 90,000 swine 
in four days, or about a 35 per cent in- 
crease over last year, prices decended to 
lowest levels since last June. The general 
butcher hog market is 40@50c lower; light 
lights 25c lower; packing sows 15@25¢ 
lower; pigs steady as compared with a 
week earlier. Top today was $7.00. Bulk 
weightier butchers $6.75@6.85; light 
weights, $6.50@6.75; light lights, $6.25@ 
6.60; good weight pigs, $5.75@6.00; pack- 
ing sows, $5.90@6.00. 

SHEEP—Prices on fat lambs and year- 
lings took a sharp rise the current week, 
being favorably influenced by light receipts 
and better markets for the dressed prod- 
uct. Choice fed lambs reached $13.10. Best 
native offerings $12.75 to packers and an 
occasional sale to butchers at $13.00. 
Clipped lambs reached $12.00 and medium 
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to good 80-lb. yearlings. $10.25, showing 
75c@$1.00 advances over a week ago. Cull 
lambs and sheep are unchanged. 


ea 
SIOUX CITY. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Sioux City, Ia., November 14, 1932. 

CATTLE.—Two features stand out in 
the half week marketing of livestock at 
this yards: A _ sharp falling down of 
around one-third in the number of cattle 
coming, and a big increase in receipts of 
hogs. 

In the cattle line there has been a firm- 
ing up in prices that has applied to prac- 
tically all grades of receipts, the advance 
for three days being around 25 cents per 
hundred weight. Choice strong weight 
yearlings have topped the market at 
$12.00, a few good to choice long feds $11.00 
@11.85, bulk of fed beeves $10.50 down to 
around $8.00 for warmed ups. 

Prime feeders are worth around $7.00 
to $7.50, but there is little selling above 
$6.50, and that price buys pretty fair qual- 
ity in both light and strong weights. Com- 
mon to fair at $5.00 to $5.75. Butcher she 
stock is in fair demand at the stronger 
prices with fat grass cows and heifers 
worth around $5.50 and bulk down to a 
$4.00 to $5.00 basis. 

HOGS.—Supplies of hogs at this point 
show an increase of above 64 per cent for 
the year to date, and November promises 
to increase this percentage. Some of this 
increase is of course creditable to the cut- 
ting out of concentration biiying by pack- 
ers in South Dakota. Under the heavy re- 
ceipts prices are working lower and broke 
another 10 to 15 cents on a run of 13,000 
here today. Best medium weight butchers 
sold at $6.70 today and the bulk of all 
hogs $6.15 to $6.60, but with underweight 
light down to around and under $6.00. 

SHEEP.—Sheep receipts were light and 
the market steady. Best lambs, $12.85. 

——e___ 
ST. JOSEPH. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
South St. Joseph, Mo., November 18, 1923. 

CATTLE.—Cattle receipts for two days 
this week numbered around 8,000, which 
was about the same as last week. There 
was only a moderate run of beef steers and 
yearlings, about half from native country. 
There was a fairly active tone to the mar- 
ket and values show no change with the 
close of last week. 

Short-feds sold $7.35@9.65, westerns 
ranged $5.90@8.90, and good native year- 
ling steers brought $11.00@11.25. Mixed 
yearlings ranged $7.65@10.00. The market 
for butcher classes held steady, with can- 
ners and cutters strong to a shade higher. 
Western cows sold up to $4.50 and odd 
head of natives reached $6.25. Canners 
and cutters sold mostly $2.25@3.25. Fed 
heifers in load lots sold up to $7.75 and 
westerns ranged $4.50@5.15. Bulls held 
steady, with sales mostly $3.25@4.25. 
Calves show no change, tops holding at 
$9.00. Stockers and feeders met a fair 
demand at good, steady prices. 

Stockers ranged $5.00@7.25 and feeders 
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$6.00@6.50. Stock cows sold $3.00@3.25 
and. heifers $3.25@$5.00. 

HOGS.—Around 12,000 hogs were re- 
ceived the first two days, and values de- 
clined 30@40c. The top today was $6.90 
and bulk of sales $6.50@6.75. Saturday’s 
top was $7.20 and bulk of sales $6.75@7.20. 
Packing sows sold largely at $6.25 today 
against $6.50 Saturday. 

SHEEP.—Sheep supplies were light here 
and at other points, and the market shows 
around 25c advance. Western and _ fed 
lambs sold $12.75@13.00, clips $12.00, and 
natives up to $12.75. Ewes ranged up to 
$6.50, yearlings $10.50, and wethers $7.50. 


a 
SOUTH ST. PAUL. 


(Reported ws y. 8. Bureau of fa cultural Economics 
and Minnesota Dept. of Agriculture.) 
South = Paul, cote Nov. 14, 1923. 

CATTLE—The cattle market has been a 
dull, uneven and draggy affair all of the 
past week but prices for the most part 
show very few changes compared with a 
week ago. Receipts up to mid-week totaled 
somewhat over 20,000 head against actual 
marketings of 23,377 the same period of 
last week. 

A few odd head, small lots and load lots 
of grain-fed fat steers and yearlings of 
good and choice grades have sold from 
$9.00 up to $11.00, with beef steers of com- 
mon and medium grade selling from $4.00 
@7.50, the bulk $5.00@6.50. Butcher cows 
and heifers are largely of a common and 
medium grade selling from $2.75@4.50 for 
the most part with a few of the better 
offerings on up to $5.50 or $6.00. Some of 
the poorest lightweight canners are sell- 
ing at $1.75 or less with a price spread of 
$2.00@2.75, including practically all sales 
of canners and cutters. Bologna bulls sold 
today from $2.75@3.75 with the bulk cash- 
ing at $3.00@3.50. 

HOGS—Hog receipts for the first three 
days of this week total over 70,000, or 
heavier than for any similar period this 
year. Butcher and bacon hogs received a 
very severe price cut, the bulk of desirable 
offerings selling today at $6.25@6.40, or 
60@75c under last week’s close and 25@ 
40c under last Wednesday’s average. Pack- 
ing sows are selling mostly at $5.75 with 
a few smooth offerings up to $5.90. Pigs 
show little net change from a week ago, 
most of the better grades cashing at $5.25. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs sold today mostly at 
$12.25, or 25@50c higher than last Wednes- 
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day. Culls cashed largely at $8.50 and 
heavy lambs at $10.50@11.00. Fat ewes are 
turning to packers at $4.25 mostly for 
heavies and $5.00@5.75 for light and 
handy-weight offerings. / 


LOUISVILLE. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Louisville, November 14, 1923. 


CATTLE.—Cattle trade the first half of 
the week was slow and draggy on most 
classes and it was a difficult matter for 
sellers to dispose of the medium and 
plainer classes at further reduction in 
prices. The demand was very limited for 
most of the offerings. 


The best light butcher stock sold 
around 25c off, while medium and com- 
mon classes were a drag on the market 
at 50e decline. The medium and plainer 
steers suffered the full decline with few 
takers. The trade on stockers and feed- 
ers continues very narrow and light com- 
mon trashy stockers are almost unsalable. 
Bulls firm, tops $4.50, choice up to $6.00 
Monday. Receipts since the opening day 
have been moderate but the market dull 
and draggy. 

Cattle quotations follow: Prime heavy 
steers $7.50@8.25; heavy shipping steers 


$6.00@7.50; medium to good steers $5.00 
@6.00; fat heifers $4.00@7.00; fat cows 
$3.00@4.50; cutters $2.25@2.50; canners 


$1.50@2.25; bulls $2.50@4.75. 


Calf supply has been moderate this 
week with a slight gain on the top grades, 
best veals closing at $9.00. 

HOGS.—Hog values are on the down- 
grade with a decline of 30c so far this 
week on the top ends and 15c off on 
lights, pigs and throwouts. The under- 
tone has been weak and there is nothing 
encouraging in the outlook for the bal- 
ance of the week. The local call is fairly 
active and a good clearance has been 
made daily. Top hogs, 200 Ibs. up, $7.00; 
165 to 200 Ibs., $6.60; 120 to 165 Ibs., 
$6.10; pigs, 120 Ibs. down, $5.10; throw- 
outs, $5.50 down; stags, $5.00 down 

SHEEP.—Sheep and lamb values are 
generally steady with the top lambs at 
$11.00, seconds $6.00@7.00. Best fat 
sheep trade slow, from $3.00@$5.00. 


Bee aes 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS. 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 
centers for the week ending Nov. 10, 1923: 

CATTLE. 


W ox ae Prev. Cor. week, 
. 10 


week. 1922. 
36,847 7 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
East St. 
St. Joseph 
’ Sioux City 
Cudahy 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
Boston 
New York and 
Oklahoma City 
Milwaukee 





Jersey City 11, 006 


jeesekace 9,776 





198,600 


Chicago 
~ 60,606 


Kansas City 
ee SPS 
Bast St. Louis..,...... 
St. Joseph ; 

Sioux City 
Cudahy ys 
Cedar Rat ids = 
Ottumwa 
South St. 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
Boston .. et 
New York and Jersey 
Oklahoma City 
Milwaukee 
Cincinnati 








27 052 
re ity 61,124 
.. 6,606 


Chicago 
Kansas City a7 
Me ois chi nceseg steep s Se 
East St. Louis .....-.....- 8,041 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Cudahy . 
ort Worth 

Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
Boston 
New York and 
Oklahoma City 
Milwaukee ‘ 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES. 


Purchase of livestock by packers at principal cen- 
ters for the week ending Saturday, November 10, 
—_. are reported to The National Provisioner as 
‘ollows: 


CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour & Co............ 6,466 23,400 10,935 
o,f 2 Se See 7,243 20,800 18,369 
cond oe. DOPE 7,029 200 9,817 
aa 6,170 16,800 8,486 
Anglo-Amer. Proy. Co... 1,346 ~~" seaes 
G. H. Hammond Co..... 4,207 ie ae 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 8872 ..... —— sceve 
Brennan Packing Co., 7,200 hogs: Miller & Hart, 
7,400 hogs; Independent Packing Co., 10,300 hogs; 
Boyd, Lunham & Co., 10,300 hogs; Western Packing 


& Provision Co., 14, 700 hogs; Roberts & Oake, 7,100 










































hogs: others, 23 .700 hogs. 
KANSAS CITY. 
oe Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
oT te’. PER P Pe ee 1,764 17,770 2,457 
Cadahy Pkg. Co....... 3 500 2,435 12,536 2/490 
Fowler Pkg. Co........ 978 74 eons Seen 
ae + 4,547 1,874 10,551 . 1,341 
wo eS Re 5,128 2/523 1 3,881 2,174 
LE ee are 964 345 13,224 2,066 
Local butchers ........ 3 152) 1,377 42 
OTe TT creer 26,7 792 9,167 69,339 10,570 
OMAHA, 
Cattle and 
calves Hogs Sheep. 
ae a Ae 3,344 3, 75 3,941 
Cudahy Pkg. Co......... 5,383 2 7,755 
es A ae rr 
Beste B OS... .ccsccsess 3,083; 2,750 
SEES CER eu nasecesees 4,005 4.170 
M. Gihamsberg ...cccccee eee Cree er 
cae Se eee ma: fb *Ssews) 6. diame 
Mayervich & Vail....... .. See eee 
Mid West Pkg. Co...... Se). WiSseee. tenn 
Tip SeGnlitadveues- Sabae casas | edugue 
Omaha Pkg. Co......... RE ee ee 
John Roth & Sons....... ee AE Sore 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co...... 60 
Lincoln Pkg. Co........ 396 
Nagle Pkg. Co.... ee oar Pen 
Sinclair Pkg. Co. 39 
Wilson Pkg. Co. 80 
J. W. Murphy.. pa Nonwe E 
SEE CE Sve csonerceces oseeie 2, 
DEE SCeensterabeneeee saoes 9° 
SEE  cobabaewens seen 17,296 51,037 18,616 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle and 
. calves. Hogs Sheep. 
ee Ge GIs caase actos 4,597 9,823 2,111 
ok A rae 5,882 16,244 8,292 
DE ee 2,476 8,13 1,202 
St. Louis Dressed Beef 
SS TA re ree ”) US 
Independent Pkg. Co.... ae . eteex 
East Side Pkg. Co...... 851 1,675 
a ee eee 76 Dae. ~waaen 
American Pkg. Sik 157 ,009 64 
Krey Pkg. Co 125 6 | sabi 
Sieloff Pkg. 61 Fae 
eens UE OR, 02000) ospae C—O 
DEE. See kriseios sees 22,025 48,006 2,691 
DER S65 erbhee sr eesaks "38,798 89,938 9,759 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Oey Pee 2,851 590 21,978 9,038 
Hammond Pkg. Co..... 2,005 387 10, 447 2 "690 
Morris & Co............ 1,486 438 11,285 "809 
DEED: abbcbdobavsansany 6,445 914 5,448 7,008 
WOE © ékeas webaweseees 12,785 2,329 49,158 19,545 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. ©o.......- 2,123 225 15,079 3,210 
ee Eh rea 2,016 100 16,623 2,532 
ee) ae SA bceebewswe 997 13 632 cece 
Sacks Bros. Pkg. Co... 40 41 
Smith Bros. Pkg. Co... 75 12 — 
Lecal butchers ........ 127 3 ro 
Eastern packers ....... 64 -- G4322 
BOE fov'ceudecs ve>> awe eee 422 46,556 5,742 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
( —— Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mortis & O0....00sccsss Son 245 1,417 3,205 19 
Wilson & Co.. ' 1,469 3,120 17 
EE: <i skdecbdeendbons : 12 281 
BEE: “Se rnndobvesenucw 6,878 2,898 6,606 36 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cotes: Pee .C0.6i 2000 1,642 614 7,274 683 
SSO 8. ae ere 211 18 5,974 2 
lical butchers.......... 164 . eee 
DOO * scwe sis tee ssesece 2,017 632 13,248 685 
CINCINNATI. 
on Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
E. Kabn & Son........ 148) (3,576 116 
eo er Groc. & Bak. Co. 572 46 840 
eee 69 61 351 cone 
fins Juengling ......... 160 110 ee 83 
Schroth Pkg. Co....... 24 bees 4,26 eae 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. Sy oe ,TR5 a 
J. Hilberg & Son....... 155 15 a 100 
W. G. Rehn & Son..... 140 60 “ae ecee 
Peo} les Pkg. House Co. 162 85 - 
J. Bauer & Son........ 2 1 ose 
ee Me A ere 1,864 
J, Vou & Gen.....--, Sees tase 1,023 
J. Hoffman & Son...... yer meh 757 ssa 
Lohrey Pkg. Co........ 5 setae aes 201 esce 
gens BU. Os... cescces ye seme 991 er 
. 2 era PPP nee eens 324 
J. Schlacter & Son..... re ver sate 55 
F. Blackburn ..... 23 
| ea 34 
PE Kes shane wense we 2,067 735 
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. INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Eastern buyers......... 2,302 3,27 é 401 
DUN Vseuuics av ie vs ens 941 31,289 786 
Moore & Co eS are esse, Penee omes 
mae, mnt. “e..... 25... 1,087 49 338 
Armour & Co........... 184 40 5,041 15 
Hilgemeier Bros........ 3 ova 988 dese 
an kt. aa 191 31 5 eiale 10 


38 26 686... 
38 ot wi 5 A OP 
Bei lowes 360 








Meier Pkg. Co... 








Ind. Provision Co....-.. 12 .... 587 i 

Riverview Pkg. Co..... 16 4 436 cane 

ON wigs bs Cn de'h on oS s 85 arenes 35 

Miscellaneous .......... 1,012 132 1,035 112 

Total ................ 5,891 4,258 74,047 1,608 
MILWAUKEE. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Plankinton Pkg. Co..... 1,753 7,198 
Swift & Co., Chicago... 551 aialere 
Swift & Co., Harrison. 16 
United Dressed Beef Co., 


16,545 1,082 








New York 69 ae 
The Layton Co ‘ie 1,207 
R. Gumz & Co 45 Line te opiee 
F. C. Gross 74 18 ous 73 
Bimbler & Co., 

ES: Vutec iis bs wiek wisi oe one 2,237 Sales 
oS Sea Te 233 252 261 206 
RM SNS oda unc ecoeene 663 75 20 9 

SL  Saekcsentawabans 3,404 7,538 20,270 1,370 


RECAPITULATION, 
Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets for 
the week ending Nov. 10, 1923, with comparisons: 


Cattle. 















Week ending Prev. Cor. week, 
Nov. 1 y 1922. 
RIG 6 as ahickaveavedoe 36,197 
NT ae eee 30,770 
aes Cae 27,711 

a END 6 eck saa cease 34, 
eS a Sarre 12,808 
ek rrr eae 6,379 
Oklahoma City 4,363 
Indianapolis ............ 5,804 
ere ee 1,778 
Wichita 1,708 
PD Saye Sewscwosss EE eases. ~‘ouene 

Hogs. 
co CR ERE OEE 181,300 198,600 142,300 
TE | a ee 69,339 60,053 3,715 
LO SIGS See ae 11,037 51,887 »997 
eer ee ern 89,938 93,995 52,898 
es RP reese 49,158 41,359 36,495 
A OM nds ose digselcK eae 46,556 54,618 15,149 
Oklahoma City ......... 606 5,676 4,741 
Indianapolis 74,047 68,923 49,787 
Cincinnati 15,655 cass 14,217 
Wichita ..... 13,248 12,231 
Py ore Pete: .:.- fesese: 4 wets 
Sheep 
SE, ton ha hin ua Shoe 47,607 55,097 46,553 
ns Se. Sa ciean es 10,570 15,294 16,108 
SE. csass whet harctaw 18,616 19,261 33.336 
te EE Aree 9,759 12,044 6,831 
St. Joseph ... 19,545 11,891 11,593 
Sioux City .... 5,742 6,657 ,906 
Oklahoma C ity alee anh ae 36 2 134 
Indianapolis ............ 1,698 7,114 2,656 
SEA showctotiee hoes wae OF ese 1,081 
IRS 5 hve casein a's ae soo 685 185 195 
ee ee re ame Pe) 
——e—__ 
CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock at 
leading Canadian centers for the week end- 
ing November 8, 1923, with comparisons: 





STEERS. 
Week Same Week 
ended week, ended 
Nov. 8. 1922 Nov. 1 
Ree ee ee $6.25 $6.50 $6.50 
a Ae 5.50 5.60 5.75 
SS ee 8 ee 5.50 5.60 5.75 
Eo Serineh nea eased 5.00 5.50 5.25 
LE sevisses bens snGss ee 4, 4.40 4.85 
eee 4.25 4.50 4.25 
CATTLE. 
IN oc date Maen $11.50 $11.50 $12.50 
Se A ee 11.00 10.00 10.25 
ee | 11.00 10.00 10.25 
ee 6.00 5.50 6.00 
SE ows vce hh ae wis o bn o 4.50 3.75 4.50 
NUR ga pete ches ene Sseee 4.50 3.25 4.50 
HOGS. 
MED dip ewiadeisascecee $9.90 $12.10 $10.00 
See 9.75 11.50 9.90 
PE BUDD s06n60 seme ces 9.75 11.50 9.90 
| ES ee ee 8.80 10.17 9.07 
PE |. cctveeps sen chasse’ 9.34 9.07 9.35 
MAR Tay ETE Te 9.90 10.15 9.65 
LAMBS, 
ie ne ae $11.65 $13.00 $12.00 
co eee. ee 2 ee a 11.00 11.50 11.25 
Montreal (E.) 11.00 11.50 11.25 
Winnipeg 11.25 11.50 11.00 
Sr 11.00 10.00 11.00 
a eet 11.50 10.50 12.00 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts for week ending Saturday, No- 
vember 10, 1923, are as follows: 





Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Jerecy City .....cccoss 3015 8,061 11,144 276 
7 FRR ee 65 1,373 20,424 1,046 
Central Union 3 1,544 891 14,610 
Total for week.. 10,978 31,955 41,932 
Previous week..... 12,099 . 39,748 50,177 
Two weeks ago...... 12,603 30,450 31,635 





Ea) ee. 
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HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 


(SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER) 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES.—One killer sold 6,500 
November light native cows at 914¢, a fur- 
ther decline of half a cent. Two thousand 
October butt branded steers sold at llc, 
a cent off. Bids are around the market for 
a clean up in branded cows at 7c, but 
nothing has as yet been done despite re- 
ports to the contrary. There was also a 
rumor current late in the week that sales 
ot branded cows had been effected at 7c, 
but this proved unconfirmable. A _ thou- 
sand native steers moved at 14c last week, 
but not reported previously. This repre- 
sents a cent decline. Buyers expect a fur- 
ther recession when next business is at- 
tempted. Spreads are in moderate supply 
and quoted 17@17%c with the inside more 
in line with buyers’ ideas. Texas and butts 


are quoted at 1l1c on the basis of the butt 
business. Colorados last sold at llc, but 
were not quotable at over 10c of mid-week. 
Branded cows 7c bid and 8c asked: heavy 
native cows 13c last paid with buyers ex- 
pecting to see a marked reduction effected 
in latest movement. Light native cows 
9l44c paid as noted above. Native bulls 
last sold at 9c for last quarter kill. 
Branded bulls are featureless and unquota- 
ble in view of developments in other de- 
scriptions. Operators think 7c a high 
price. Small packer hides last sold at 10c; 
buyers considered 944c a top late in the 
week. Some bids which were floating 
around the market early Thursday were 
withdrawn when packer light cow sale at 
914c¢ became known. Later: Car Penn ex- 
tremes sold 9c selected. Fully 10,000 No. 
3 western country 25@50 lb. hides sold at 
4@4lc range. Chicago lots of summer 
quality extremes now offered at 9c without 
takers; 7,000 Penn small packer October 
steers and cows sold 9%4c; November, 
91%44,c; December, 8%c. Two cars Septem- 
ber-October native bulls sold 9c. Three 
cars Penn calf sold $1.40@1.75@2.50 for 
cities, considered steady. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—The situation is 
distinctly unsettled in the face of the fur- 
ther decline in packer light cows, coming 
so soon after the previous reduction. Sell- 
ers are inclined to want to hurry for cover 
and are placing material on the market 
and soliciting bids. Tanners are not anx- 
ious to name views at this time in view 
of the talks of further weakness in packer 
material and the unpromising outlook in 
the leather situation. Choice summer qual- 
ity extremes are placed on sale at 9l4c 
and bids of 9c would purchase. A similar 
condition exists in buff weights with 714c 
asked for good material and bids of 7c 
welcomed. There are some dealers still 
asking levels entirely out of line with the 
general plane of values. The situation in 
the originating sections is quiet because 
of limited stocks. Butchers and first col- 
lectors are inclined to withhold offerings 
for the present to watch developments. 
All weight seasonable material: is quoted 
nominally at 7c delivered. Heavy steers 
quoted 74%2.@9c as to dates and lots; heavy 
cows and buffs quoted 7@7%c; extremes, 
9@9%ec; branded country hides, 6@64c; 
country packers, 7@8c; bulls, 6@6%c; 
country packers at 74%@8\%c; glue hides 
sold at 4@4%c. 

CALFSKINS. — Three local collectors 
sold four cars of Chicago city calfskins 
from first salt at the unchanged rate of 
17¢c, cleaning up the market. Outside first 
salted city skins continue firm at 16@17c 


for lots and descriptions; resalted stocks 
are quoted 15@16c and the country run 
ranges down to 12c. Some recent sales 
of southern back dating lots were effected 
as low as 10c. Deacons are quoted at $1.10 
@1.20 and cities °$1.40@1.50 for lots and 
points. In packer calfskins offerings at 
present are small, but promised for early 
next week. Tanners feel that quite a 
line of material will be on the market. 
They expect to see prices a trifle under 
the last sales rate of 18c and particularly 
so in the case of southern skins. Kipskins 
were sold to the extent of one car of local 
cities at 14144c, a decline of half a cent. 
Packers last sold at 15c for northerns and 
14c for southerns. Buyers expect to see 
next prices on a slightly lower basis. Tan- 
ners contend that skins of all descriptions 
will have to decline in line with the hide 
reductions. Outside city kipskins quoted 
11@14c for lots. 

MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS. — Dry 
hides are quoted quiet and featureless 
about a 16c basis. Sellers are not inclined 
to offer material on the present market 
and buyers are unwilling to bid. Horse 
hides are quoted steady in tone with sup- 
plies limited. Good average lots quoted 
$3.75@4.25 and best renderers $4.25@4.50 
for business. Packer pelts’ are quoted 
steady at $1.60@2.00 for descriptions; 
lambs, $1.90@2.25 asked; dry pelts, 25@ 
28c; pickled skins are quoted at $7.00@ 
8.50 and hogskins 15@25c; strips, 5c. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—Operations are slack 
in city slaughter stock because of small 
holdings. Buyers are only mildly interest- 
ed and then generally in the material 
which is not in supply. Holdings consist 
mainly of spreads, a few bulls and some 
native steers. Branded steers and native 
cows are well booked out. Spreads are 
held at 17@17%c. Buyers feel that much 
lower rates will have to prevail. Natives 
last sold at 13%4c; buyers look for further 
slight recessions. Cows, 9144@10c, nomi- 
nal; butts, 11c; Colorados, 10c, nominal, 
and bulls at 9@91éc. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Eastern 
small killers are doing little at the mo- 
ment, recent business having cleaned out 
most of the material in salt. All weight 
cows are quoted at 9144@10c, with the in- 
side best buyers will do at the moment. 
Steers quoted at 11%@12%c. Tanners 
have their ideas set quite low on all ma- 
terial. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Dullness and wait- 
ing are the characteristics of the situation 
at this time. The decided slump in pack- 
er stock has caused buyers to readjust 
their views to still lower levels. They 
are unwilling to better 9c for best ex- 
tremes, in view of the packer light cows 
realizing 9%c. Similarly, their views are 
at 7c on buffs of choice descriptions and 
the other hides, such as southerns, west- 
erns and Canadians, at proportionate fig- 
ures. All weight hides are quoted 7c flat 
as the best eastern buyers will do deliv- 
ered basis. Sellers are trying for 7¢c. 

CALFSKINS.—New York calfskins are 
fairly well cleaned out and collectors as 
a rule are slow to mark down rates. Some 
light skins recently sold at $1.50 and on 
this new basis the mediums are quotable 
at $1.90 and heavies at $2.70. Outside 
skins are quoted at $1.25@1.50 for cities 
and packers; countries, $1.00 basis on the 
light end. Untrimmed skins are steady in 
tone at 16@17c for city stock. Foreign 
calfskins are strong in tone and _ price. 


Kinskins quoted at $3.20@4.20 last paid; 
buttermilks, $2.70. 
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GERMAN: TANNERS LACK STOCK. 

The new Government measures inaugu- 
rated in Germany in order to sustain the 
value of the mark are disastrous to the 
leather industry so long as they tend to 
accomplish this purpose. The importation 
of foreign hides and skins, notably those 
from South America, has already measur- 
ably declined because the importers at the 
present time receive only a minimum per- 
centage of the foreign exchange necessary 
for these purchases. 

By reason of the falling off of imports 
of foreign hides German tanners are pur- 
chasing domestic hides at any price; as a 
result domestic hides are now higher than 
foreign hides. In sympathy the prices of 
tanned leather and manufactured leather 
articles are mounting rapidly and fluctu- 
ate almost hourly. 

Shoe manufacturers base their prices on 
terms of dollars and demand payment 
within eight days of delivery. The prices 
for hides and skins realized at the latest 
public sales showed an increase of 150 to 
230 per cent over previous prices. The 
same holds true of tanned leather. 

If this situation continues many tanners 
and manufacturers of leather goods will 
be forced to reduce their working hours 
or even stop production entirely because 
they are unable to secure adequate sup- 
plies of tanning materials, as well as hides 
and skins, which have to be imported in 
large quantities. 

—_—— 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
J. F. Nicolas.) 


Chicago, Nov. 17, 1923.—Quotations on 
hides at Chicago for the week ending Nov. 
17, 1923, with comparisons, are as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ending Week ending Conese 
Nov. 17, ’23. Nov. 10, ’23. week, 1922. 
Spready native 


eee 17 @li'%se 17 @li%e @26e 
Heavy native 
steers ....... 14 @l4%e 14 @l4%e @28c 


ee @12¢ @12e¢ @2\e 
Heavy butt 


branded 

AE @12¢ @12e¢ @2\ic 
Heavy Colorado - 

ee @ll1c @lle @20¢ 
Ex-Light Texas 

steers ....... 8 @ Ske @ Stace 16 @16%e 
Branded cows... @ 8e @ 8c 16 @16%c 
Heavy native 

cows .........12%@13e 12%, @13¢ @21c 
Light native 

COUN 45.4 cases @l0e 10 @10%ec 18 @18%e 
Native bulls.... 9 @ 9%e 914@10¢ @lic 
Branded bulls... @ T%e @ 8&c @l4%e 
Calfekins. .....: ¢ _ @18e 22% @23¢ 


Wt 4 00 <4seneee @tie @22e 
Slunks, regular. a ‘oar ts $1.40@1.45 $1.05@1.10 
Slunks, hairless.35 @70c 35 @70c 40 @S85ec 

Light, Native, Butts, Colorado and Texas steers 1c 
per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Week ending Ww gy ones Coens 

Nov. 17, ’23. Nov. 10, °23. week, 1922. 
Natives, all 

weights ...... 9% @10e 9%@10%e 18 @18%e 

Bulls, native.... @ 8e S @ 9 15 @li%e 
Branded hides. . @ 8c @ 8c 15 @l16e 
Calfskins ...... @lic @lic 21 @22c 
rrr rer 14 @l5c 144%4@15e 20 @2le 
Light calf... .«+ $1.40@1.50 $1.40@1.50 $1.50@1.60 
Slunks, regular.$1.15@1.25 $1.15@1.25 $0.90@1.00 
Slunks, hairless.30 @6'c 35 @70c 35 @70e 


COUNTRY Tl DES. 


Week ending Week e uding Corresponding 

Nov. 17, ’23. Nov. 10, ’23. week, 1922. 

Heavy steers... 8 @ 9e 8 @ 9 @l5%e 

Heavy cows.... 7 @T%e 7 7%e 14 @14%c? 

MEET con gk oss 7 THe 14 @l14%e 
@ 





Extremes ......9 @9%e 9D 9%e 15 @16e 

a ..« 64@ Te 6%@ Te 12 @12%e 

Branded ... 64%2@ Te 6% 7e 12 @13¢c 

: — wenes shh  @eaee 14 15¢ 18 @19¢ 
ES: 12 @18¢ 12 @13ec 17 @18¢ 

hight calf ....$1.20@1.25 $1.20@1.25 $1.20@1.30 


Deacons ...... $1.00@1.10 $1.00@1.10 $1.00@1.10 
Slunks, regular.$0.75@1.00 $0.75@1.00 $0.50@0.60 
Slunks, hairless.25 @30e 25 @30c 25. @30c 


Horsehides ....$3.00@4.00 4 00@4.00@4.50@5.00 
Hogskins ....... 25 @30ce @30c 15 @20c 
SHEEPSKINS. 
Week ending Week eG Cuenta 
Nov. 17, ’23. Nov. 1 k, 1 


Large packers.$2.10@2.30 $2. 10@2.: 0 
Small packers..$1.75@2.00 $1.75@2.00 é 
Packers, shear- 

lings ........$1.20@1.25 $1.15@1.25 $0.95@1.10 





Packers’ spring : 
lambs ...... $1.50@1. 85 $1.50@1.85 $2.00@2.15 
Country pelts. .$1.25@1.75 $1.50@2.00 $1.25@1.75 


Dry pelts ......26 @28e 26 @28e 26 @29¢ 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


ICE NOTES. 

A new ice plant has 
opened at Parrish, Ala. 

A new cold storage plant costing around 
$50,000 has been built at Zante, Cal. 

The Little York Ice Company of Cort- 
land, N. Y., has moved. into its newly-con- 
structed office. 

The Ansonia & Derby Ice Company, An- 
sonia, Conn., has placed its natural ice 
plant at West Stockbridge, Mass., on the 
market. 


An addition te the Consumers’ Ice & 
Cold Storage Company plant at Dallas and 
Texas streets, El Paso, Tex., is now well 
under way. 

The Hampton Roads Ice & Cold Storage 
Corp. has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $25,000, by Edward L. Hols- 
ton, Howard M. Seamon, and others. 

The Ice Delivery Corporation, Norfolk, 
Va., is planning to erect a series of new 
warehouses in the outlying residential sec- 
tions of the city to facilitate the distribu- 
tion of ice in the summer months. 


recently been 


The Home Ice Company, San Antonio, 
Tex., recently organized by H. F. and C. 
Shaper and H. E. Stone, has purchased 
the building known as the Home Ice Fac- 
tory. It is reported that $10,000 worth of 
improvements will be made on the build- 
ing. E 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS MEET. 

The National Association of Practical 
Refrigerating Engineers will hold its four- 
teenth annual convention and exhibition at 
Memphis, Tenn., December 12 to 15, in- 
clusive. 

The program will include the following: 

“Open Brine Refrigerating Systems,” by 
S. C. Bloom, engineer with Atmospheric 
Conditioning Corporation, Chicago, III. 

“High Speed Compressor Valves,” by 
J. H. H. Voss, consulting engineer, New 
York, N. Y. 

“Internal Combustion Engines in Ice and 
Refrigerating Plants,” by A. E. Park, 
power engineer, Memphis, Tenn. 

“Evaporating Systems for Refrigerants,” 
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by W. F. Davis, chief engineer, Lilly Ice 
Cream Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

“Railway Refrigerator Car Icing Sys- 
tems,” by A. L. Blatti, assistant chief en- 
gineer, The Railways Ice Co., Chicago, Ill. 

“Amount of Ammonia Required for In- 
itial Charges,” by J. Laichinger, engineer, 
Pilsbry-Becker Engineering & Supply Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

“Cooling Water for Ice Making and Re- 
frigerating Plants,” by J. P. Lawlor, chief 
engineer with Layne-Central Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

“Control of Electrical Equipment in Ice 
Making and Refrigerating Plants,” by H. 
P. Hill, vice-president and _ treasurer, 
Ophuls & Hill, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

“Some Causes and Remedies for Cracked 
and Checked Ice,” by Erle Ormsby, vice- 
president and chief engineer, Merchants’ 
Ice & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

“Improvements of Ice Plants,” by R. C. 
Doremus, refrigerating engineer with Geo. 
B. Bright Co., Detroit, Mich. 

“The Operation of the Absorption of Re- 
frigerating Plants,” G. A. Pardee, mechani- 
cal engineer, Louisville, Ky. 

“Cold Storage Refrigeration,” by Chas. 
W. Chapman, chief engineer, Detroit Re- 
frigerating Co., and Geo. Love, manager, 
Detroit Refrigerating Co., Detroit, Mich. 

“Raw Water Ice Making Systems,” by 
Van Rensselaer H. Greene, consulting en- 
gineer, New York, N. Y. 

“Safety Movement and Devices in the 
Refrigerating Industry,” by M. F. Nichol- 
son, chief factory inspector, Department of 
Labor, Nashville, Tenn. 

“Relation of Education and Engineer- 
ing,” by Harry Sloan, advisory engineer, 
Vilter Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

“Latest Data on Some Common Refriger- 
ants,” by W. H. Motz, technical editor, Ice 
and Refrigeration, Chicago, III. 

“Burning of Oil Under Power Boilers,” 
by R. F. Burke, investigating engineer, 
with Heine Boiler Co.,. Phoenixville, Pa. 

“New and Suggested Forms of Ammonia 
Condensers,” by Thos. Shipley, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, York Manu- 
facturing Co., York, Pa. 

“American Association of Ice and Re- 
frigeration,’ by R. H. Switzler, St. Louis, 
Mo., president of the A. A. I. R. 

“The Romance of Ice,” a motion picture, 
will be presented by the National Associa- 
tion of Ice Industries, as will “Preservation 
of Perishable Foods,” by the American As- 


sociation of Ice and Refrigeration. “The 
Keokuk Dam” will also be shown. 
Topics for discussion include: “Methods 


of Purging of Refrigerating Systems,” “Ice 


Storage House Construction,” “Some 


Causes and Remedies for Exceptionally 
High Condenser Pressure,” “New and Im- 
proved Apparatus, Insulation, Etc.,” “Test- 
ing of Ammonia, Brines, Etc.,” “The Do- 
mestic Refrigerating Machine,” “New 
Methods of Treating Water for Raw Water 
Ice Manufacture,” “New Uses for Refrig- 
eration,” “Amount of ‘Frosting-Back’ for 
Compressors,” and “Material for Brines in 
Ice and Refrigeration Plants.” 
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PURITY IS ESSENTIAL IN AMMONIA 


For Refrigerating and Ice Making. Because nothing will reduce the 
profits of your plant so surely as Ammonia laden with organic impurities. 


Henry Bower Chemical Manufacturing Co., *’SHit ADELPHIA; 


BRAND ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


is made from pu re Aqua Ammonia of our own production, 
thoroughly refined and purified. Send for Free Booklet. 


Street and Gray's Fe Road 





Atlanta—M. & M. Warehouse Co. 
oy | Moving, Hauling & Stor- 
. Co., Frank R. Small, 619 Equitable 


Boston—G. ‘W. Goerner, 40 Central St. 
5 Supply Co.; Keystone Ware- 


Cleveland—Curtis Bros. er Co. 
Detroit—Brennan Truck Co. 

Bl Paso—R. EB. Huthsteiner, 615 Mills Bidg. 
Jacksonville—Service ‘Warehouse Co. 





SPECIFY BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS AMMONIA = may be obtained from the following: 


Los Angeien.-egiitard & Schmied Palledeiaes enry Bower Chemical Mfg. Co. 

=, > . B.—F. Bezaury, Jr., 7 . ‘ie Colima Richmoné— ioteea, Transfer & Storage Co. 
B. eT i a eed & Distribut- 

“a York—Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical ng Co., ope 

ae low ee fe San Sransione —ialitiara ie Bennsiedell. 
Newark—American on & > Bee SO Seattle—Mailliard & Schmiedell. 
ney. Orleans—O. & Co., Inc., 688 Tampa—Charles Hovey, Room 316, Citizens 
mp St. Bank Bidg. 
Norfolk—Southgate ere 4 rT ae Co. Toledo—Moreton seus Co.; G. H. Weddle & 
Pittsburgh—Pennsylvania Tr Co., 193 


Co.; 932 Canton St. 
Pennslyvania Brewers Supply Co., tt} ioth 8t. Washingten-ctitteneld, Alvord & Co. 








ORIGIN OF THE. NAME “AMMONIA.” 

An interesting light on the origin of the 
name ammonia is thrown by the opening 
of the tomb of an old Egyptian king. 

The Egyptian king, Tut-Ankh-Amen, 
reigned about 1350 B. C. He succeeded 
his father-in-law, King Akhnaton, who tried ' 
to introduce the religion of Aton, or the 
worship of the visible sun disk instead of 
the worship of Ammon, the Egyptian Sun 
God. During his reign, he attempted to 
please the priests. of both religions, but 
the religion of the worship of the Sun God, 
Ammon, had the stronger hold upon him. 
He built an enormous colonnade for the 
temple and reestablished ceremonies of 
the worship of the Sun God, Ammon. 

Apparently, it was near this temple in 
Egypt that materials were found which led 
to the origin of the word Ammonia. Lunge, 
in his work on “Coal Tar and Ammonia,” 
gives the following historical note in this 
respect: 

It is true that in the fifth century before 
Christ, Herodotus speaks of the “halsam- 
moniakos,” i. e., ammoniacal salt; but he 
evidently meant the crystallized rock-salt 
(sodium chloride) found in the Oasis of 
Jupiter Ammon, and so do all the following 
Greek and the later Syrian and Arabian 
authors, up to the sixth century of our era. 
This is unmistakably proved by the writ- 
ings of other Greek and Latin authors. 

The question at what time “Ammonia” 
in the present meaning has been first men- 
tioned, is complicated by the fact that the 
word “ammonia” occurs in two entirely 
different meanings. With one of these, the 
“gum ammoniac” (which is a kind of resin 
obtained from an umbelliferous plant 
growing in abundance near the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, in Egypt), we have noth- 
ing to do here. The other meaning of ‘am- 
moniakon,” or “sal-ammoniac,” i. e., am- 
monium chloride. The word ammoniakon 
occurs in the first meaning already in the 
writings ascribed -to Hippocrates, and 
dating from the fifth century before Christ; 
also in those of Pliny, Dioscorides, and 
other authors of the classical times, as 
well as later on in the writings of mediae- 
val Arabians and Europeans. 

Thus, the name ammonia is connected 
with the name Ammon. Although ammonia 
has been used as a refrigerant for prb- 
ducing ice and refrigeration only during 
the last century, its name reaches back 
into antiquity, as far as the polytheistical 
worship of the earlier Egyptians. All of 
the foregoing is of especial interest at this 
time, due to the wide publicity that was 
given to opening of the tomb of King Tut- 
Ankh-Amen, who reigned in Egypt about 
1350 B. C. , 















SS The Key that 
Unlocks the Door 
to INCREASED PROFITS 


HOUSANDS of York Machines have paid for 
themselves, and are now earning substantia! 
dividends for their owners. These machines are 
designed for service, built of the best materials for 
the purpose, thoroughly tested and rigidly inspected 
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MEAT FOUND IN KING TUT’S TOMB. 
Preserved meat wrapped in parchment and placed in sealed receptable of wood (shown here as 
cut open.) 
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Special Jacketed Skimming Tank 


STEEL TANKS 


425 E. PEARL ST. 


TANKS OF ALL KINDS, RIVETED OR WELDED 
PRESSURE AND JACKETED TANKS 


FABRICATORS AND ERECTORS OF SHEET AND 
PLATE STEEL WORK 


SMOKE STACKS AND BREECHINGS 
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Combination Sanitary 


which eliminates staybolts. 


forced by special construction 
which prevents sagging. 


on the market. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN No. 3 


The Acme Engineering Co. 


The Acme 


Rendering 
Drying Midics 


The inner shell is corrugated 


The bottom heads are rein- 


The most efficient equipment 


Dayton, Ohio 





STUDY OF MEAT SPOILAGE. 
(Continued from page 23.) 


Packers, and is one of the lecturers in the 
courses of the Institute at Chicago Uni- 
versity. It is under the direction of his 
committee that the work of Prof. W. Lee 
Lewis as scientific director of the Institute 
will be carried on. 

The series of lectures now under way 
under the joint auspices of the School of 
Commerce and Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the Institute have 
been arranged so that employees in pack- 
ing plants will have a better opportunity 
to fit themselves for their work. The 
courses are intended primarily for those 
occupying minor executive positions, and 
who are ambitious to become executives. 
Both day courses for full time study and 
evening courses are a part of the plan. 

The packing industry is beginning to be 
known for its achievements in applied 
science and prosecution of fundamental re- 
search. This work heretofore has been 
done in the individual plants and labora- 
tories. The establishing of this “Arthur 
Lowenstein Research Fellowship” at the 
University will be watched with great in- 
terest, and it is believed that it consti- 
tutes not only an advance in education, 





but also an important undertaking in sci- 
entific research. 

As readers of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER know, evening courses for em- 
ployees of the meat packing industry 
are being conducted at the downtown 
rooms of the University. Correspondence 
courses are expected to follow after Jan. 
1, 1924, and a four-year curriculum of day 
courses will be inaugurated on Oct. 1, 
1924, according to present plans. 


—— fe _-- 


TO STUDY SOFT HOGS AT YALE. 

The soft pork problem has_ bothered 
packers for a long time. Soft hogs have 
cost the curer and even the sausagemaker 
a lot of money. The Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers has done much work 
along this line, both in study of the scien- 
tific phase of the matter and in efforts to 
prevent the feeding of and marketing of 
soft hogs. 

The latest constructive move of packers 
in this direction is the establishment of a 
fellowship in the Sheffield Scientific 
School at Yale University, the object of 
which is a study of this subject with a 
view to practical results. 

The study will be conducted under the 
direction of Dr. Lafayette B. Mendel, of 


ee 
the department of nutrition and physiology 
at Yale and Wm. E. Anderson, an ad- 
vanced student, has been given the fel- 
lowship and will do the work. 

In his bulletin on the subject, Vice 
President C. B. Heinemann of the Insti- 
tute reviews the report of the sub-commit- 
tee on Soft and Oily Hogs given out at 
the last convention at Atlantic City. This 
committee recommended that an appro- 
priation of $2,500 be made for establish. 
ing a fellowship at Yale to study this 
problem there. 

Mr. Heinemann goes on to say: 

“Involving, as it did, a question of pol- 
icy and a material appropriation of mon- 
ey, the report was referred to the execu- 
tive committee and the secretary of the 
sub-committee was invited to appear be- 
fere that committee in support of.the rec- 
ommendation. After a general discussion 
it was referred to the 1923-24 Central Ad- 
ministrative Committee with power to act. 

Unanimously Approved. 

“The entire matter was transmitted to 
the Central Administrative Committee un- 
der date of Sept. 25, 1923, and unanimous- 
ly approved by them. On this authority 
the amount in question was forwarded to 
Yale University and formally accepted by 
them at a meeting of their president and 
fellows held Oct. 13. 

“The feature of this new line of work 
is that it approaches the problem of fat 
production from an angle entirely differ- 
ent from that used in previous researches. 
This work, therefore, is not intended to in- 
dicate dissatisfaction with the work al- 
ready done, nor to supplant it, but merely 
to supplement it and bring the viewpoint 
of the trained investigator in nutritional 
Ehysiology to bear upon the problem. 

“The fellowship is established in the 
Sheffield Scientific School under the di- 
rection of Dr. LaFayette B. Mendel, profes- 
sor of physiological chemistry and Mr. 
Wm. E. Anderson, formerly agricultural 
chemist at the Rhode Island Agricultural 
College and at the Nebraska Agricultural 
Experiment Station, has been appointed 
as recipient of the fellowship. 

Two Lines of Work. 

“Two fundamental lines of work will be 
undertaken; the first to determine the 
effect of fats and oils of different melting 
points existing in the rations of the an- 
imals, upon the quality of fat produced by 
that animal; and second, to determine 
the effect of various carbohydrate sup- 
plements in the rations on the character 
of the fat produced. Very little work 
along this line has been done since the 
famous experiments of Metchnikoff on 


the type of fats produced in dogs fed va- 
rious rations. 
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“The value of this type of investiga- 
tion to hog producers of the south and 
even of the central west is almost impos- 
sible of measurement. One of the lim- 
iting factors on the price of southern 
hogs is the shrink of southern pork cuts 
once they get into interstate or inetrna- 
tiona! trade. 

“It is generally agreed that the biggest 
factor in the production of soft pork is 
the feed the animal receives. Previous 
results of the attempts to correct the ra- 
tions have been conflicting because of the 
failure to get down to the fundamental 
factors in the diet, consideration being 
given to the kind of feed, rather than 
tc constituent components of the feed. It 
is in this particular that the investigation 
initiated by the Yale University and sup- 
ported by the Institute of American Meat 
Packers departs from the previous at- 
tempts to solve the problem, and therefore 
promises a more fundamental type of re- 
sults. 

“Although it may be possible for the In- 
stitute’s Plan Commission to pursue this 
research through appropriate committees 
at some future time, it was not deemed 
advisable to delay the starting of the work 
until that time. The newly appointed 
committee on improved livestock breeding 
through a sub-committee especially fa- 
miliar with this question will keep in close 
touch with this research work as well as 
with experimental work already under 
way. They will also co-operate with other 
interested committees of the institute. 

Saving Millions of Dollars. 

“Should this work develop facts which 
will lead to a solution of this vexatious 
and expensive problem it will result in the 
saving of millions of dollars to producers, 
packers and consumers of the country. 

“This advice is given to the member- 
ship in advance of the actual beginning 
of the research work so that all may be 
kept fully informed. 

“Very truly yours, 
Cc. B. HEINEMANN, 
“Vice President.” 


_—_—¢e 


SOYA BEANS IN WEST. 
(Continued from page 35.) 

The farmers have found that soya beans 
make an excellent green manuring crop 
to plow under in the fall, introducing 
quickly available organic matter. The 
bean makes good hay but for this purpose 
must be cut before the crop matures seed 
and while the leaves are still attached. 
Excellent pasturage is afforded by the 
beans, stock being turned in after pods are 
well formed and foliage sufficiently abun- 
dant that the animals will eat leaves to 
begin with, gradually getting on to the 
bean seed. 

Corn and bean silage is stated to be an 
extremely valuable dairy cattle feed. 
This is just skimming the surface as the 
farmers seem to be finding new uses for 
utilizing the beans on the farm every day. 
All this, however, takes the soya bean 
further away from the oil mill with each 
new development of profitable farm usage. 

The latter situation is of course accepted 
quite philosophically by the oil mill own- 
ers, as while they agreed to crush the 
beans if any could be had for crushing 
they for the most part do not appear to 
have entertained any expectation of de- 
veloping an important business in the 
crushing of beans. They good-naturedly 
and quite commendably agreed to help out 
in their respective communities in fur- 
thering the enlarged cultivation of a useful 
farm crop but without serious thought of 
direct monetary return from their aid 
either at the present time or at any time 
in the future. 

Mills Paid Best Prices Possible. 

There seems to have been considerable 
unwarranted criticism of the mills in some 
of the agricultural sections where the farm- 
ers had actually sold beans to the mills, 
or where the mills had named a price at 
which they could afford to purchase. It 
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was found that it was frequently only with 
bitter protest and recrimination that farm- 
ers who had produced beans accepted the 
prices paid by the oil mills. Yet the prices 
offered by the mills were really quite high 
and materially in excess of what the mills 
could afford to pay were it not for the 
fact that they were working under a very 
high market for feedstuffs and a higher 
than normal market for the oil. 

It is apparent that in view of the fairly 
general disgruntlement of the farmers 
with the really excellent prices secured 
for the limited quantity of beans sold to 
the oil mills heretofore that even with a 
slight recession in feed and oil values from 
the levels which existed during the fall of 
1922 that the farmers will lose all of their 
interest ‘in producing a raw material for 
oil producing purposes but having found 
the value of the soya bean plant on their 
farms will concentrate on the “corn and 
soya bean combination.” 

Since most of the farmers who grow 
soya beans prefer to buy their seed from 
specialists in the cultivation of seed or 
from the seed dealers who are specially 
well versed and experienced in assorting 
and grading of seed sufficiently high prices 
are assured in warranting farmers here 
and there in the different communities in 
growing seed for market. 

The farmers appreciate, however, that 
too much seed means an off market for 
seed beans, hence they are not likely to 
overcrowd this field. The agricultural col- 
leges seem to have recognized this fact 
and appear to have gotton off of the line 
of advising the farmers to go in strongly 
for seed and of course unless effort is 
made to get seed there is no grist for oii 
mills produced. 


Where Profit in Soya Bean. 


The agricultural colleges in two of the 
promulgated, Missouri and Illinois, must 
show the farmer that he can get more mon- 
ey out of soya beans as a seed crop than 
he can realize by devoting his acreage to 
corn. This is an extremely hard point to 
demonstrate, hence a natural turning away 
from the seed project idea to the advising 
of a “corn and bean: combination.” In In- 
diana the agricultural college has sought 
to displace oats with soya beans with con- 
siderably better argument-in its favor than 
where corn is pitted against the beans. Ap- 
parently, however, soya beans as a seed crop 
have not appealed as strongly to the farm- 
ers of Indiana as the idea of growing the 
beans in corn as while a very large per- 
centage of the farmers in certain locali- 
ties of the state are growing soya beans 
in corn few of them seem to be special- 
izing in seed production. Practically no 
beans went to oil mills from Indiana so 
widespread has become the “corn and bean 
combination” idea. 


Only two oil mills have been constructed 
in the Middle West with the idea of crush- 
ing soya beans. These are two small ex- 
traction plants, one of which is located in 
Indiana and produced last season 15 bar- 
rels of oil. The second is a co-operatively 
owned mill in Illinois. These mills are of 
course differently situated from the big 
mills which offered to crush soya beans as 
a side line. 

The co-operatively owned mill has not 
yet been in operation. It expects to oper- 
ate, however, on such surplus seed beans 
as it can obtain in the coming fall. The 
farmers backing this mill are highly intel- 
ligent individuals actuated primarily by 
the thought of aiding their community 
through developing interest in the grow- 
ing of soya beans and since they have 
already pretty well accomplished this ben- 
efit they figure that they have profited 
even if the oil mill enterprise does not 
develop into a money maker. 


Soya Bean and Tariff. 

It is probable that the co-operatively 
owned enterprise just discussed was estab- 
lished with some idea in mind that the 
tariff on foreign soya bean oil would be the 
key to its success as its organizers seem 
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to have been active in urging a tariff upon 
foreign soya bean oil. On closer acquaint- 
ance with the situation, hewever, they ap- 
parently have realized that 85 per cent 
of the soya bean is in no way affected by 
the tariff, this being the ncn-oleaginous 
portion of the bean. 

They have found that oil cake and meal 
produced from soya beans must compete 
with other domestic oil cakes and meal and 
other domestic produced feedstuffs and 
that a tariff could not possibly alter this 
situation. They have ascertained likewise 
that soya bean oil must be sold on a com- 
petitive price basis with other domestic 
vegetable oils irrespective of how high a 
tariff may exist in respect to importations 
of foreign soya bean oil. They probably 
also realize that because of this latter sit- 
uation they could get no more for their 
soya bean oil even if the tariff were 
trebled. 

The few experiments, which have been 
conducted here and there in the country 
such as that on soya beans will undoubted- 
ly serve to bring about a clearer under- 
standing of the economic factors involved 
in the production of oil bearing materials 
in the United States. They will serve to 
reveal the fact that America’s great pro- 
duction of animal and vegetable oils is 
practically in its entirety, with one excep- 
tion (linseed oil) a side line to some other 
endeavor and not primarily a business of 
growing oils or fats. 

It is a fact that it is almost next to im- 
possible, unless the oil or fat produced 
has some highly specialized usage such as 
is the case with linseed oil, to meet with 
any degree of success in an endeavor to 
systematically and intentionally produce 
an oil bearing material. This is because 
the oil produced therefrom must, as it is 
marketed, compete with the balance of the 
great domestic oil and fat production 
which has its being by virtue of the fact 
that producers in proceeding with the 
growing of meat, cotton or some other 
main product incidentally became pro- 
ducers of oils and fats. 
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THE MEAT SALEMAN’S CREED. 


I BELIEVE in the goods I am selling, 
in the firm I am working for and in my 
ability to obtain every dollar’s worth 
of business there is to be had in my ter- 
ritory. 

I BELIEVE that honest goods can be 
sold to honest men by honest methods, and 
such methods shall be mine. 

I BELIEVE in working for, not waiting 
for, orders. I believe in laughing, not in 
weeping; in boosting, not in knocking. 

I BELIEVE I can get what I work for— 
that my success lies within myself—in my 
own brain, my own ambition, my own 
courage and determination. 

I EXPECT to meet with difficulties, but 
will fight my way through them and will 
turn hard knocks into capital use in over- 
coming future difficulties. 

I BELIEVE I should know my line of 
goods well and I will study them thor- 
oughly. I will use brains in my efforts 
to get business for myself and my employ- 
ers, and have a regular and perfect sys- 
tem to my business transactions instead of 
trusting to luck. 

I WILL find the time to do everything 
that needs to be done that concerns my 
business, and will never let time find me 
idle. 

I BELIEVE in the work I am doing to- 
day and the work I shall do tomorrow, and 
the sure reward that is bound to be mine 
if I prepare myself and put forth the 
proper effort. 

I WILL have the courage to face strong 
competition without weakening and will 
prepare myself to overcome any competi- 
tion I may meet. 

I BELIBVE there are orders to be ob- 
tained everywhere by the right man. I 
believe I am that man, and I am ready to 
begin RIGHT NOW to get them, and I 
am going to stick to it until I win. 
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Chicago Section 


George M. Foster, vice-president of John 
Morrell & Company, Ottumwa, Ia., was in 
Chicago this week. 


W. H. White, Jr., president of the White 
Provision Co., Atlanta, Ga., was in Chi- 
cago this week, accompanied by Mrs. 
White. 

Benjamin Barrows, manager of the by- 
products department of the Jacob Dold 
Packing Company, was in Chicago from 
Buffalo this week. 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at Chi- 
cago for the first four days of this week 
totaled 30,098 cattle; 7,581 calves; 178,127 
hogs, and 28,114 sheep. 


Richard F. Dennis, city salesman for the 
Independent Packing Co., died of heart 
failure on November 14. Mr. Dennis had 
been with the Independent for a number 
of years. 


Warren O’Brien, of the oleomargarine 
department of Armour & Company, has 
succeeded O. M. Rexinger as manager of 
the oleomargarine plant of Morris & Com- 
pany at Los Angeles, Calif. 


Swift & Company’s sales of carcass 
beef in Chicago for the week ending Sat- 
urday, November 10, for shipment sold out, 
ranged from 6.00 to 20.00 cents per pound, 
averaged 12.25 cents per pound. 


Albert B. Koss, secretary and treasurer 
of the Standard Casing Co., New York 
City, was in Chicago during the past week 
visiting his many trade connections here. 
Mr. Koss and his concern are among the 
most active in the casing field. 


M. F. Carey, who is managing the 
Dyson-Meyer Provision Co. at New Rich- 
mond, Wis., reports that his company is 
now killing 1,500 hogs weekly, in addition 
to 200 cattle and 300 calves, and is doing 
a good business in direct-shipped carlots. 





Provision shipments from Chicago. for 
the week ending November 10, with com- 
parisons, were as follows: 


Last week. Prev. week. Last year. 


Cured meats, lbs....18, be ,000 18,070, -— 11,655,000 
1 


Canned meats, cases. 8,779 10,146 
Fresh meats, Ibs... .21, 662, 000 21,675,000 19,463,000 
UEP Sa 3,01 e 

er i eer 10,798,000 10,466,000 9,629,000 


CARL FOWLER 


(Cuday Packing Co., Chicago, 


Chairman Committee on Local Deliveries, 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 


Ernest F. Bloss, superintendent of the 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Wichita, Kas., 
was in Chicago this week on his return 
from Washington, where he filed patents 
on a process. which experts say is likely 
to revolutionize the sausage business. 
Bloss is an old-timer in the packing in- 
dustry and met many old friends here. 
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CHICAGO STOCKS OF PROVISIONS. 

Stocks of provisions in Chicago at the 
close of business on November 14, 1923, 
with comparisons, are reported by the 
Chicago Board of Trade as follows: 


Nov. 14, Oct. 31, Nov. 14, 
1923. 1923. 1922. 
Mess pork, new, made 
since Oct. .1, 1922, 
St. asecSaMseAseShas.: (Saboe 9. eseune 297 
Mess pork, made Oct. 
x 22, to Oct. 1, ’23 1,658 1,888 41 


em. He Aan since 

Oct. 1, 1923, Ibs..... 2,125,803 1,991,690 1,983,700 
P. S. lard, made Oct. 

1, ’22, to Oct. 1, ’23, 

is cibsastsescacccn 320,000 7,369,164 764,588 
Other kinds of lard.... 3,061,915 2,944,945 1,770,461 
Short rib middles, made 

since Oct. 1, ’23, lbs. 83,400 40,958 
Short rib middles, ~~ 

previous to Oct. 1, 


suena 316,627 86,177 
Extra short clear mid- 
dies, made since Oct. 
_e Fae 
Extra short clear mid- 
dles, made previous 
to Oct. 1, ’23, Ibs... 
Short rib sides, made 
since Oct. 1, ’23, lbs. 
Short rib sides, made 
t 


33,391 111,073 


120,594 


ht | a errs 


St err eee ee 


Extra short clear sides, 
made since Oct. 1, 
Pt Me crtenenasae 

Extra short clear sides, 
made previous to Oct. 
Se 

D. 8. clear bellies, made 
since Oct. 1, ’23, Ibs. 8,025,587 

D. 8S. clear bellies, made 
previous to Oct. ° 
Se aa 6,373,462 17,195,864 

D. S. rib bellies, made 
since Oct. 1, ’23, Ibs. 1,397,712 

D. 8S. rib bellies, made : 
previous to Oct. 1, 
ee 1,518,688 4,500,871 ...... 


23,275,632 34,648,434 4,825,182 





Se Se 

PREPARING MEAT CROQUETTES. 

Croquettes seem to suggest themselves 
as soon as cool weather approaches. Their 
golden brown color fits in well with the fall 
season of the year. If, then, some bright 
colored garnish of vegetables or salad are 
served with them, a supper or lunch to 
please the eye and the taste is before you. 
This is urged by Miss Gudrun Carlson, 
director of the Bureau of Home Economics, 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 

Croquettes offer also a very attractive 
way of using up left over meats, fish, 
vegetables and cereals. These may be 
used alone or in many excellent com- 
binations. 

Croquettes are made either with cereal, 
such as rice, or with a white sauce as a 
foundation. Egg is often added to help 
bind the mixture together. The outside of 
the croquette is coated with fine dry bread 
crumbs and usually beaten egg diluted 
with water to give a brown crust, to hold 
the shape, and to keep the fat from soak- 
ing into the croquette. 

Making and Frying Croquettes. 

A few simple points for making and 
frying croquettes successfully should be 
kept in mind. Ingredients that are put in 
croquettes should be chopped very fine, 
seasoned to taste with salt, pepper and 
whatever other seasonings are to be used, 
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and if white sauce is used, add the mixture 
to the sauce while it is hot. Croquette 
mixtures should always be allowed to cool 
and set before shaping and frying, unless 
the ingredients already. have been cooked 
and chilled as in using rice. This keeps 
the croquettes from breaking. 

Shaping may be done with the fingers or 
with small molds which can be bought for 
that purpose. It is best to allow about one 
rounding tablespoon of mixture for each 
croquette, since if they are too large they 
may not cook thoroughly in the center. 
The croquettes may be round, cylindrical, 
cone-shaped, nest-shaped or of similar 
shapes. 


To Prepare Croquettes Quickly. 

If croquettes must be prepared quickly, 
follow these directions: 

1. Make the mixture into small balls and 
roll them in flour and fine crumbs. 

2. After all balls have been made, take 
the ones first prepared—those that have 
stood longest—and form them into desired 
shape. 

3. Dip in slightly beaten egg, which has 
been diluted with cold water, and roll in 
crumbs. If allowed to stand after crumb- 
ing, the croquettes may be handled more 
easily. 

To fry croquettes satisfactorily, one must 
observe the following rules: 

Use a heavy kettle. 

Fill it at least two-thirds full of fat. 

Test the fat before frying the food. 

Use hotter fat for food which has been 
previously cooked than for raw foods. 

Always drain fried articles on paper be- 
fore serving. 

Never fry too many articles at once. 


Test Fat for Deep Frying. 

To test the fat for deep frying, drop 
small cubes of white bread into it. If the 
bread turns a delicate brown in 40 seconds, 
the fat is hot enough for croquettes made 
from cooked food. If the bread browns in 
60 seconds, the fat is hot enough for those 
made from uncooked food. If the fat is 
just right, the surface of the food will 
become crisp almost as soon as it is dipped 
into the fat. This will harden the outer 
surface so that the inside may become 
thoroughly cooked without being pene- 
trated by the fat. 

When properly made, croquettes are soft 
and creamy inside, with a crisp brown 
crust outside. Fried foods are not injuri- 
ous if they are properly fried. They should 
not be served floating in surplus grease. 

Foundation for Meat Croquettes. 

To make a simple, inexpensive founda- 
tion of thick white sauce for meat cro- 
quettes, melt 3 or 4 tablespoons of fat in 
a sauce pan or double boiler; add 5 table- 
spoons of filéur, and stir to a paste; add 1 
cup of milk or stock and milk; stir con- 
tinuously until smooth and thick; add 4 
teaspoon of salt, 4% teaspoon of pepper, a 
dash of celery salt, and a few drops of 
onion juice. 

If a beaten egg is added, reduce the 
amount of flour to 4 tablespoons. Combine 
this with 2 cups of cooked chopped meat. 
Beef, veal, pork, lamb, ham, chicken, 
sweetbreads, and combinations of these 
Meats can be used. Many other ingre- 
dients often used to add flavor and variety 
are pimento, mushrooms, capers, tomato 
juice, chopped parsley, lemon juice, bread 
crumbs, rice, potato, and spaghetti. 

Let the croquette mixture become thor- 
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oughly chilled, then mold into shape, crumb 
and fry. . 
General Recipe for Croquettes. 
2 cups of.finely minced meat or fish. 
1 egg yolk, beaten. 
1 cup of white sauce, seasoning to taste: 

Put together in order given; then form 
the mixture into balls or whatever shape 
desired. Egg and crum and fry. 

With .fish and some meats, lemon juice 
or any desired seasonings may be added, 
also chopped mushrooms. To make a 
richer sauce, add 1 teaspoon of butter or 
use part cream in place of the milk in 
white sauce, or part cream and part white 
stock. One or two beaten yolks of eggs 
also add to the richness of the flavor. 

Success depends upon using a smooth, 
thick white sauce as foundation. 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Monday, Nov. 5..... 28, 4,4 53,902 5,556 
Tuesday, Nov. 6..... 12,793 2,825 41,534 629 
Wednesday, Nov.7...14,080 h A 14,797 
Thursday, Nov. 8....10,632 3,376 50,649 14,026 
Friday, Nov. 9...... 8,011 887 31,692 5,678 
Saturday, Nov. 10.. 1,184 278 9,159 

Total for week....70,147 14,076 217,635 76,590 

Previous week. 71,961 14,556 224,815 100,358 
Weer G60: .iccs 71,712 12,217 165,382 93,778 
Two years ago. 68,930 14,446 180,643 88,180 

SHIPMENTS. 
Monday, Nov. 5..... 4,904 33 7,930 4,414 
Tuesday, Nov. 6..... 4,531 212 8,259 4,967 
Wednesday, Nov. 7.. 5,169 171 2,070 5,774 
Thursday, Nov. 8.... 4,766 262 6,149 5,803 
Friday, Nov. 9...... 2,904 273 5,089 2,349 
Saturday, Nov. 10... 1,122 153 3,917 2,176 

Total for week... .23,396 1,104 33,414 25,483 

Previous week.. ..25,382 1,815 32,804 43,292 
Year ago «...... . -29,525 1,327 28,201 43,467 
Two years ago...... 27,251 843 48,419 31,198 


Receipts at Chicago Stock Yards thus far this year 
to Nov. 10, with comparative totals: 


1923. 1922. 
CREE: joc detun antares cae ewan 2,718,205 2,658,144 
RD Caitv as neewecace woates 668,964 677,726 
ME EAA Soins Kah di owe CORE 8,622,240 6,675,814 
DE Rice haces patgin tie ss vied 506, 3,362,038 


Combined weekly hog receipts at eleven markets 
for 1923 to Nov. 10, with comparisons: 


Week. Year to date. 





Week ending Nov. 10......... 816,000 31,886,000 
PROVIONS WEEK oc ccccsecsccess 802,000 -  —_saccccece 
Corresponding week, 1922...... 599,000 24,236,000 
Corresponding week, 1921...... 585,000 24,215,000 
Corresponding week, 1920...... 575,000 24,015,000 

Average, 1908 to 1923........ 623,000 22,785,000 


Combined receipts at seven points for the week 
ending Nov. 10, 1923, with comparisons: 

*Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Week ending Nov. 10...272,000 624,000 198,000 





Previous week ......... 93, 634,000 242,000 
[SP rrerer ere. 270,000 452,000 218,000 
EE Bad cae duasdesatees 242,000 460,000 189,000 
WE 6 64. Cad saws icone eee 312,000 424,000 65,000 

Average, 1914-1922... .274,000 508,000 248,000 
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Combined receipts at seven markets for 1923 to 


Nov. 10 and the corresponding period for previous 
years: 

*Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
1923. -9,720, 26, 9,627,000 


:9,385,000 19,391,000 8,772,000 
Sys - 7,972,000 18,740,000 10,440, 
PT 65 oc ceeudvevecs 9,044,000 19,021,000 9,756,000 


*Calves at Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph counted 
as cattle. 


Chicago Stock Yards receipts, average weight and 


top and average prices for hogs for under-mentioned 
weeks: 








Average 
Number weight,_——Prices—— 
received. lbs. Top. Avge. 
Week ending Nov. 10..*216,000 *233 $ 7.65 $ 7.05 


Previous week ........ 224,815 234 7.30 7.2 
PAT sop cc eet eneeicece ,382 232 8.75 8.30 
MPEG bsite cc nates ews 180,643 224 7.85 7.15 

PS ae ae 157,766 225 14.20 13.00 
NS an ecccueses 2edse 28 226 «415.50 14.60 
BN Sade wcethuceadncaes 210,202 225 18.10 17.62 
SET Sccnvarcacedccdciws 173,614 210 17.85 17.45 
DPA cth aks eeeadndeaws 778 «(1 10.30 9.60 
BS 6 et Ktaaew ew epee 219,614 186 7.05 6.40 
WER, 6s sin cccncsciivecas 132,227 220 8.25 7.45 
MT eae oxaWe tscainls axe 178,848 209 8.10 7.75 





Average, 1913-1922... 190,300 215 $11.60 $10.95 





*Receipts and average weight for the week ending 
Nov. 10, 1923, unofficial. 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK, 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ending Nov. 10..$ 9.65 $ 7.05 $6.75 $12. 
9.90 7.25 5 


Previous week ......... 6.7 

| OR eee 10.10 8.30 7.10 13.95 
Pe iiilectsecemirsce 7.50 7.15 4.10 8.85 
Sade eketennekwerees 12.10 13.00 6.30 12.00 
EE ee 15.50 14.60 8.00 4.50 
En wteie tanh os eae sos 15.10 17.62 9.00 14.75 
I Vitti ces tan eecsses 90 17.45 11.15 16.75 
PE ake. 4 50m aca didiare: pee a 10.15 9.60 8.10 11.45 
PR es hvewtcunaccades 65 6.40 5.70 8.60 
| Re err 8.90 7.45 5.50 8.80 
ME adeieannaeeee cies 8.15 7.75 4.40 7.00 











Average, 1913-1922....$10.70 $10.95 $6.95 $11.65 
Following is given the net supply of cattle, hogs 
and sheep for packers at the Ohicago Stock Yards 

for week mentioned: 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


*Week ending Nov. 10..... 47,200 184,000 52,900 
PEGeieGS WEGE® .o.ccecsccccs 46,579 192,511 57,066 
ME Wadun dics cedecetsntows 42,187 137,181 50,311 
MEE, Fach ac sade ones dbveued 41,679 132,224 56,982 
SE widaccdsnescatsccavena 49,253 141,164 61,334 


*Saturday, Nov. 10, estimated. 


Chicago packers’ hogs slaughter for the week ending 
Nov. 10,. 1923: 


IR BONIS «adi oan anid 4061084660 400 0b 84a So hencce 23.400 
Anglo-American Provision Co... 8 






Get BOs ise Sakae * 20; 
G. H. Hammond Co. 2 








Morris & Co.. ° R 
Wilson & Co.. - 16,800 
Boyd-Lumham & (0....cccccscvsccccccccccses 10,300 
Western Packing & Provision Co.............. 14,700 
EE TR ds cade adeade ss wacker semenee 7,1 
PAM PM act class we gbpeienese:eie ns Wea ane a 
Independent Packing Co.........-.eseeeeeeees 10,300 
Brennan Packing Co0.........2.ceecccccccesecs 7,200 
MRI DIED oo sce sions acaicccecvcawsenies 3,600 
ME EE Uses cc dcasncecrcencesnnecacaes 1,900 
RIE a Cad adeceodossscanscvaes Caswessuvagees 23,700 
I dicewdaks cdeunwhi abe ebieee ones i eadens 187,300 
RS ob 2 oc wcattiek so éenudweet anes 198,600 
II hoc Aciale ucla Calan s Hake wees eOee Oc aha 142,300 
TO PORTS, CIB. oc cnccccccccceccscesccegedoces 138,500 
PE. PORTE BI. no vce ss ccc cc cecvecwasiacss 146,800 
(For Chicago livestock prices see page —.) 





Packing Houses 


Cable Address: 
“*Ernorbrown,”’ New York 





Gorman-Brown Engineering Corporation 


Specializing in the erection and equipment of 


Vegetable Oil Refineries 
Preserved Food Plants 


Executive Office 
Sulte 901, Barrett Building, 40 Rector Street 


New York City 


Exclusive Engineers, Architects and Builders of the Chain of Packing Houses 
and diversified staple Food Manufacturing Plants being established by the 
Confederated Home Abattoirs Corporation 


Telephone: 
Bowling Green 0584 
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CASH PRICES. 
Based on Actual Ontos, Teaties. Thursday, November 


Green Meats. 








Regular Hams— 
rk So TO. + sk» Mindeageedteoeouseat 14 @14% 
a. 2 a ee een 14 @14% 
2 BR Oe ae ae 14 @14% 
SE Se MR oko c<ceerabecseos eenase ee 14 @14% 
ne a iss schehewedsctainde -..14 @14% 
eee ee re -..14 @14% 
Skinned Hams— 
i Ab... « doibetereesbusseean cub 14 @14% 
nh beavtesnepean cahawetaawn @14% 
ey ee ae 144 @14% 
re ee ea 124%4@12% 
of 0 a ee eee se 11% 
a) FRE ee eee 10% 
ea en; SL: bsbbcvckeeseebacanlebnnch 10% 
Ficnica— 
4- 6 Ibs 9 @ 9% 
6- 8 Ibs. 84@ Sle 
8-10 Ibs. 7T%@ ™% 
10-12 Ibs. @ 7% 
12-14 lbs. av @ 7™%&% 
14-16 lbs. a 7™ 
Clear Bellies— 
ere ore ee @i4 
oO on 5 kebab abs htwke hee 12%,@12% 
er ey rep es erry 1144,@11% 
i .c. Sh sand sbadedeiekstes cae @11% 
2. ff Se eee all 
eR a eR ee @10% 


Pickled Meats. 


Gegular Hams— 
8-10 Ibs. 
10-12 Ibs. 
12-14 Ibs. 
14-16 Ibs. 
16-18 lbs. 
18-20 Ibs. avg... 


Boiling Hams— 
NT a cee baw babe ae 16 @17T% 
er rere re ery 16 eu 
PPI 0. 6 ccd heheheh inee Secon 16 @17% 

6kinned Hams— 
14-16 lbs. 
16-18 Ibs. 
18-20 tbs. 
20-22 Ibs. 
22-24 Ibs. 
24-26 Ibs. 
25-30 Ibs. 

Picnics— 
4- 6 Ibs. 
6- 8 Ibs. 
8-10 Ibs. 
10-12 Ibs. 
12-14 Ths. 
14-16 Ibs. 


@16 
@16 
@16% 
@16% 
15%@16 
See RIN SIE 151%4@17 








Bellies (square cut and seedless)— 








A Se Se pepe errr ey 14 @14% 
SD eS Ser re ere @12\, 
10-12 Ibs. @11% 
12-14 Ibs. @i1% 
14-16 Ibs. ail 
16-18 lbs. @10% 
Extra ribs @10% 
ee eee @10% 
NN EE EE. FEES IIE @10 
eS ees  seheh soe + aed kabae 104,@10% 
DE SEE ci Suk neve estes ch abeen abodes on 9 @9% 
Fat Backs— 
a ae ee ee ee eee @i11% 
I Ea hig SMES @i2y, 
Se ER sw ne bie os de ceeuee en ssse~w oun @12% 
') ¢ \s SSB Sc ea eS aet @13% 
i Mr cc once bteeadeucksbbaubekhe @13% 
18-20 Ibs. avg.... his seekers ones 13%, 
a ws MO, So kwh sv see se eeobes chads eee 13%,@14 
Clear Beiiies— 
i, DE ip scinde cee stane ee enaen -. loyal 
Se Per re ot a 101, @10% 
i 5 bse 6s ne eee ohp Coen kee eed 10144 @10% 
ge ee ee 104% @10% 
TR ey err oe eS 10144@10% 
Ibs. avg ecb oetubes eh ebew nae 10%, @10% 
SO, MU crasinscnsdaaiebee dan wees 10% @10% 


FUTURE PRICES. 
Official Board of Trade, Range of Prices. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1923. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 


LARD— 
ot, sche wees she 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 
Te cst es bas ae 12.00 12.00 11.90 11.92% 
ST ivan kokee s4 11.87% 11.90 11.87% 11.90 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
ale sionab ss © 10.37% 
Rees chy ccscinks 10.12% 
aa gg RIBS— 
eye er eeer 9.62% 9.62% 9.52% 9.521% 
May TTT ee 9.80 9.80 9 8714 9.67% 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1923. 


Open. High. Low. Close. 


13.00 13.07 13.00 13.07* 
11.92 12.00 11.92 
‘1 11187 «11.90 :11.87 
° 11:85 11.92 11.85 11.92* 


CLEAR BELLIES— 
N 





Se ——_-———Nominal-———— 10.37 

DO, ssunbewess es ————Nominal—-—— 10.12 

MERE. caesseedsces -————Nominal————_ 10.25 
SHORT RIBS— 

i. paetsoesas ee 9.50 9.52 9.50 9.52* 

PS see ctanr ose ome eee are 9.65 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1923. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 

LARD— 

Nov 


13.12* 
12.42* 
11.87 11.92 
11.80 11.82 
11.85 11.87 











is Vah soe sees 60% 10.30+ 
nS ce aah ae ah oe 10.107 
a) ssavedeveere 10.207 
SHORT RIBS— 
a sonenasaesss 9.47 9.47 9.45 9.457 
DEY »saeeseseees = a aiewe 9.55¢ 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1923. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Nov. 13.30 
Dee. 12.504 
Jan. 11.90 
Mar. 11.804 
May 11.874 
CIEAR BELLIES 
ERE - —Nominal— -—— 10.30 
Jan Eke ah hs 10.17 10.17 10.10 10.10¢ 
ns stnenanesoew —Nominal-— -- 10.20 
SHORT RIBS— 
eS ws wees see a6 9.45 9.45 9,42 9.457 
a cn>etnaee ene ie nae Saee 9.557 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1923 
, Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD-- 
eee 13.40 13.40 Ht é 13.35¢ 
ae. —siseeabeane 12.47 12.47 12.37+ 
Pe 0s64sa8 eens % 11.90 11.90 11.77 
Mar. paeeeaey amen 11.70 11.65 
Pe cnvsetanse +6 11.80 11.80 11. 70 11.70 
CLEAR BELLIES 
NOCD SS PEE —Nominal——_—— 10.30 
i. oie abesG ened inne o0se iea 10.05 
ES a —Nominal-————— 10.20 
SHORT RIBS— 
aS 9.35 9.35 9.35 9.35 
Sa Go sde cewek oo 9.50 9.50 9.45 9.45 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1923. 
Open. High Low. Close. 
LARD 
Nov. Peer rs . 13.40 13.40 13.40 13.40 
RS err ae 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.507 
i "6 ase 44s SS > o> 11.77 12.02 11.77 12.02* 
March SSS 11.70 11.85 11.70 11.85* 
eae 11.70 11.87 11.70 11.87+ 
CLEAR BELLIES- 

i ah eewh sa ses amen ee Nominal 10.30 
Re . 10.10 10.12 10.10 10.12* 
err souks nae Nominal 10,25 

SHORT RIBS— 
RS a + este 650 6. 9.47 9.47 9.47* 
Les a 9.70 9.65 9.65¢ 


*Bid. +Asked. 








(DRYERS AND CONTINUOUS PRESSES 





For Tankage, Blood, Bone 
Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Vegetable Matter. Installed 
in the largest packing-houses, 
fertilizer and fish reduction 
plants in the world. 

We handle waste and by- 
products, 


Send for Catalogue T. B. 
American Process Co. 


66 William St. - «+ « MewVork 
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ST. PAUL MEAT DEALERS GROW. 


The Retail Meat Dealers’ Association of 
St. Paul, Minn., is very active in seeking 
to enlarge its membership. Every mem- 
ber is being urged to bring in at least one 
new member. 

—-. %___ 
BUTCHERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY. 


It is reported that a butchers’ mutual 
insurance company is to be organized in 
New York City. Liability and compensa- 
tion insurance will be written mainly for 
butchers in New York. 


CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS 


Beef. 
No.1. Ne. 2. No. 3. 
Rib roast, heavy end............ 30 28 15 
Se eS errr eer 40 32 20 
RE BOONE -cccceviccctcccsnces 20 18 14 
SE, EE vv waccwscescoacses 40 3! 20 
Steaks, sirloin, first cut......... 45 38 25 
Steaks, porterhouse ............. 70 Bs] 238 
Stenkes, Gamk ......cccccccsscccee 25 13 
Beef stew, chuck............... 18 15 1% 
Corned briskets, boneless ...... 22 28 
Corned plates .............ee00- 14 12 4 
Corned rumps, boneless.......... 25 2 
Lamb. 
Good. Com. 
ens ase reueeesekawas ts 40 25 
FUE CASCREeEee Cow atbadabeecne 42 28 
al pee eub ak bs 0's 5s50Sbu seb 00a: 12% 13 
Cope, Bowler os. cccrvcccccsececs 2 26 
Chops, rib and loin............... 50 es 
Mutton. 
- BEPPCEVT TCT OP eeT err ee 22 
PES ae ry ery eee 12% 
DD Ss itbsebcenassstasun tees 20 
Chops, rib and loin...............- 35 
Pork. 
Loins, whole, 8@10 AvZ...cccccsscccceses-Q0 QZ 
SMU, WROIG, TOURED BYES oc ivccisvccccevces 18 @20 
Se GUND, OW BO Sis ss hhc es cinwcse dives 16 18 
Loins, whole, 14 and over..............+:.15 17 
SE SG Ghun cies o40 40s hS eae SASS ease eek e 22 @25 
Show EE TOE To TOT TE error 13 
RCE eyes arty eee 15 
Roeneis POT TTT TT eT Te ee 12 
MS Asks GAbawkuw aba aae FEaud 6 assem ees 12 
Lent Bard, WRremGered. 0:05 cc cccvccccccesces @14 
Veal. 
NOD ccs guen sad bats bbe heee cans @30 
CREED oc0.ba.p:snccecnnesenecsacees saa 10 15 
BED - orccvceccoccccvescheapesessseseocsoves 
RS ot iak Kin wks eae ee ada cena Cae 12%@16 
Seowe athe bens ccushedkestdsensbesdyt 12% @20 
Rib r? IN, Us ca8650 0664 aN Chaenaes 40 
Butchers’ Offal. 
DEE ns sainhawdedens 560 nbs eeu ees eaneesebavas 4 
We eee Or eee ee evccccccceces 2 
Bones, per 100 IbB.....ccccccccccce eccccee 50 
ND win 050550005 00e0es0c cube ees eocses 13 
RN Cucb Wess 0520 bo sen4 been heoasbenatan @i2 
ED 656.050 once ns s645 45.08 bees CEs eKes 12 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbls. Sacks. 

Double refined eutipetn, gran, & CL... 6 6% 

Crystals eeevese W 7% 

Double refined. nitrate of ‘soda, to &. 
N. Y. & 


2 Ke 8. F., carloads... eee 1% 4 
eee @ 4 
+.» BM 5 


ag acid, in carloads, powdered, in 





Less . a carloads, granulated 
i} 





(ete heeb chan cane as denceea ce Bi4 
Crystal & > powdered, in bbis., in 5-ton 

eS Pao eclvece 10% 9% 
In bbls, Jy less than 5-top lots Keak cada 10% 10 


Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbis...... 5% 5 
In ton lots, gran. or powdered, in bbis. 5% 5 
Sugar— 


ey eS re eee ye oer rere @7 .25 
Second sugar, 90 basis................ @6.50 
Syrup, wees 63 to 65 combined sucrose 

ME EE (in ys fae ee vs0bess desaneaee @3h 
Standard, granulated, f. o. b. refinery 

REE ee rere @8.80 
Plantation. granulated, f. 0. b. New Or 

leans (less 2 per cent).............. @s .60 
wits clarified, f. o. b. New Orleans 5 

Dn, (c¢hebehs wat ves th os at haha 44 aoe Xo @a7.7 

Yellow clarified, f. o .b. New Orleans 

SE 5 seh Wb 96's a Vena 64:0 SAN SERA ES Oe ai .w# 

Salt— 

Granulated, ear lots, per ton, f. o. b., Chi- 

cago, bulk dicshetessuceseueh ean 


— car lots, per ton, t. 0, b., “Chicago, 


9. 
Rock, car lots, per ton, f. o. b., Chicago... 6.00 








What is the emulsion method of 
preparing sausage meats to increase 
binding qualities? Ask THE BLUE 
BOOK, the “Packer’s Encyclopedia.” 





Pri 
Go 


el i Od oe 


7D a ed a ee et ee 


ont pee 
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* HICAGO MARKET PRICE 
ot a . REE AR BUTTERINE. 
atu 
em- : LESALE FRESH MEATS Serteas, fol ei ae: se Pe 
om ALE FRES! | ____ DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. Soreen, soit oe PS (2@5 ibs: eat 
E ney pork sausage, in 1- oe haargatine, “prints, a 
opine con,xgex, Some Mole mage as nme SS BR er 
Prime Native Steers “en =. ‘ je sausage, smoked... ee TS, ; 
ee eee eee cee fe 
Gt Native Steersy 000000 18 M ; Peuae Recs vc asisesnes s a oS a: 
ae Sm aes ie. ce ae ORC a in 
‘oO PR Ak 1 gh Re Fis 4 & jee = eee a a ee eee ee 8 . aoa) A i D. a ; Boceeeeeeeees 
Yin ST candle’ canes *: | Gis 7G Gil Bologne im eat mid IRR ccecccccccsts GH Clear belileg 1A@iE Ibenns eso ay 
nsa- Fere Quarters, choice........ @15 ei Bologna in cloth, middles, choice. Baigicnc: 4 Cleat belies 20033 a ects sa 
a : Bologna zh, ih 14 ellies, 20@25 Ibs...............0+-- 
Soa ee Sees» ---> Clear bellies, 25@30 lbs.................-- Giow 
Steer Loins, No. 1 Ss. ‘ Liver qumaee fn beef rounds.............. 10 wee commen’ mats ios. veeeeeseesteeeeees 105 
Steer Loins, No. 2.......... @3i @44 New England ipso ‘sgedbhig cc 11 Rib bellies, 25@30 lbs....2..-+-2-.200---+- 103 
TS fer Mer role Rei. Oe ss bere chean gpecileesscceccss: Qe fo gi Seeeeeeeees an 
Steer Shor ins, No. Gas 4 erererresrrrersy™ _ bees 
Steer Loin Ends baits Soe. a ee rere ses aesses M7 Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs..-02.2.000002020 0.05. ais” 
0. 8. meet Ends, No. 2......  @27 os Blood sausage ....-.......-+-. Bee seece wees 20 Bets cabeasatesitenetetasieaeneneeee ats 
pa ow Loins ....... ke 28 Polish saus: SERRE. a ie ENE i BEES SRE oe ao hig 
15 Cow Short Loins............ 12 26 11 20 ge UEISSIIIIIII: iw WHOLESALE SMOKED MI Ss. 
ee se a | WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Steer 1bDs, vo. gig sk dard 7 
: D gular hams, fancy, 1 
Fe aig nin 8, No. Py ae = Cervelat, choic rs en Standen vee ae an ; a aa 
cr aes ams, fancy, 16@18 Ibs. .......-.. 
28 Cow Ribs, No. 3 Gos Cervelat, new conditbon yn > e bungs...... 4 Standai eas ‘ibs ais a » ai 
ae Cow Se. No. ¢ 10 @ll @i1e Cervelat, new condition, - pay ie seeeee 15 Standard bacon, 8@12 lbs.....-..-.-----:- } ie 
§ Steer hewniie. @14 @is iene Cervelat ....... see seaysea 20 Standard np A, SSE pipes u ait 
a Or y , q eeeeeeeee eeeeeree Nees ae ay esa s areas heyy @ elon : 
scr oa 4 15 Eoleel RE pein See Ss ar Di icasedinnaes 
Ff Steer Chucks, 121% 1114 ag OR eenosen aicnghases at = Cooked ‘hams, ‘choice, ohn. on, surplus’ fai aise 
Steer Chucks, ‘ aus 40. i oy choles as ‘tis aiabanente xe? 41 off mone choice, skin on, surplus fat ve 
Cow. Rounds 8%@l2 C. Salami, Pom ” NS. 0 41 Cooke 1 alec iealigy are sisal mete teen ees eeees @32 
ee : flan lami me bas Oe ed hams, choice, sk $ sits 
Str SEE Sess escenasen's @ 2 64@ 8% Saaee, choice, in hog middles. ass 20 off, smoked ........ z er ee fat Re 
Jom lium Plates ..... ; 8% enoa style 87 Cooked : eeereeecsesccesces @33 
Jom Metian TORS <o-.<-2+++.- @ 8% 8 Peperoni DAME. vc cccses 51 off Boe choice, skinless, surplus fat | 
s phe Ne. ant q8 Mortadetia; gisstss 30 Picnics, skin settee eter eset eecesees sess @35 
: rate di au a cara oem nditio me Picnics, pede non ed «ee Spa os ' 
aa C. ( me ) ‘ 7 7 | | : , 
Pie sinks DOS... eee sees 6 i 7 4%4@ 5 a a ge Mg k 4 aM IGE cr, Corot ee ne oo doen Re ae @33 
ms: 5 erie a Nada Gos ntca oot 36 FER 
lag i ea per ae oe 4% 3 ee 
PEP RTE er Pe ee Tey oe 18 2 2 SAU * : 2 
Strip Loins, et 1, boneless. . @i0 7 aio Bologna style sa’ snemei oe Creme oe creat ‘ti ere "7a 28 
se as, "No, "peat as 60 . ofaueage in in beef ro Hoofmeal Ee ES a 420@ 4.30 
: Bh ali, oo av a5 Small tins, as pee tankage, 10 to 11%.......0.0... ‘oe 2.85 
Sirloin dl Se Sea = @30 — tankage, 6 to 9%........... 0.00 rr | 3.00 
Silom Butta, Noe 20000000 a? @30 Crushed and unground tankage......... 2¢ 2.75 
srg Whang SS @18 12 @17 }round raw bone, per ton............... aa 2.50 
heet Tenderloin, oe pH @65 + aml tag a a o.......-... sa.cegas. 60 
i oe pA tte ee casas OMS Cigromd be tthge.neessoc co . : 
5 Hank Butts evieteeentens 16 aii 18 pd earee rge tin e. 50 mmeie WMI oa 3 <5 Saas 16.00@18.00 
Love A, MOE ae @17 q mok 
i Honest hacks los i @ 6% . gli Paes | = caucage in pork ca 50 » HOOFS AND BONES 
17 Hanging Tenderloins |: .:... 2 @ @13 Large tins, 1 to pened SIRS Not 2 horns = 
25 Trimmings IEA, Sic hack $3 @s8 ia tate ae lad a No. — ent vearebapeatser? “Tis. coatas 6 
a ae i ARC oo, eianenerpmiiapaesesaes 100-000 190-00 
i . Oy eetaaactnaehinssnssr* 9° .00@ 150. 
: ee a : sgh Casini ate white oe ASE ean 40.00@ 45.00 
Bf kame Bay RR ace Het fan, eh il a este 
MN ssa eae D Bt Fes OO ee - @ iat shin beatien tne. Bete : Z 
Sweetbreads .......+..00000. 4 @30 28 @30” B Some sales ‘made ‘at 14c. ence, sess Fiat shia ee aires wa BRR 
Ox-Tail, per Ib.............. 36 @38 38 @40 ay scaler Rhee sets, per tier Thigh bones, h pee oot ed. a ae 
30 eo nae Diet gece cea . eg ‘ ee 3 Beet F ethene Sak NG bid Se Miatae acy 0 @25 Thich Hoy ie on seseees a 13000 
Fresh Pipe Sh, Gscccinsca< 4 ; 5 sets, per tierce, per set. 65 tt nes, lights and med. “ss 
5 Peoega prea debe Ts Crees, @ 6% @ oy Beet, bungs, No. 1, Go"pleces, per tierce, O  — Rejecte San cckng’‘ai "gag oe 
0 Kidneys, per Ib............. » 8¥4 6 9 Beef. Piece ...........-sseeceees . yt 2814 — manufacturing ‘bones - $0.00 $2.00 
*] 9144@10 no = No. 2, 400 pieces, per “tierce, ™ Note—-Feregeing horns boots a 1d_bo se mat te 
- Ane. ARERR Pose eee sees reese enna ; D asserted, ; nd ake, bard. 

0 Choice Carcass > Beet betes my No. 1, per piece........... beg clean, po edging Ryo gh Py - sad 
ie MR 1 quay Se cee ae, yee ru Qi beep and aaa 1 aig wal and Rory knows 
ai of oo ..0. TH@ 8 . nd fav 

3 a : i as Beet vir ae dor. ies Aiea an. 40 to foreign and domestic pa tbr ont orably known 
Medium Backs 10 @13 ers, large, Der doz...-.-. ....... 2 
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THOUGHT HE WOULD FAIL TEN YEARS AGO 


Three Ideas on Which Retailer Built Success 
By One Retailer About Another. 


Many retailers wonder why in spite of 
the fact that they seem to be doing a 
large business they are not really making 
money. The reason is that they have 
been running easy. They have not been 
watching the expenses that often break 
meat markets. One retailer, who had 
made a careful study of his_ business, 
found years ago the secret to success in 
a district where credit business was hard 
to make a paying proposition. 

Yet he was a retailer of whom his cus- 
tomers spoke and thought as a man who 
was doomed to failure. In fact the other 
day one customer came into his meat 
market and after buying what she wanted 
stopped a moment to chat. 

They Thought He’d Fail. 

“You know,” she said, “some ten years 
ago, when you opened up here, all the 
folks said you would fail inside of a 
month. The reason was that you wanted 
cash only, no charge customers and you 
wouldn’t deliver. We didn’t think you 
would get any business.” 

But he didn’t fail. The fact is the three 
things mentioned were the very reasons 
why this retailer succeeded. In his neigh- 
borhood it was wise to insist on a cash 


business, to open no accounts and to avoid 
the expense of delivering goods. 

People realized that he had good prod- 
ucts and that he gave good service. They 
soon learned they got their purchases at 


the right price. They had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing their orders filled and they 
didn’t have to wait for a delivery. It 
was a quick, efficient way of handling that 
neighborhood. And it worked. 

Cash Idea Won Out. 

That is the experience of many a pio- 
neer in the meat trade. This retailer in 
those early days stood absolutely alone. 
But he has lived to see the time when 
the “cash—no delivery” idea is part and 
parcel of the business of meat retailing. 

Besides the three slogans referred to— 
cash only, no charge accounts, no deliv- 
ery—this retailer makes it a point to pick 
his salesmen very carefully. In that way 
he gets the most out of every minute of 
the day and out of each pound of meat. 
But full weight is insisted upon. The 
store slogan is “Sixteen ounces to the 
pound.” 

With these ideas and policies it is no 
wonder that this retailer makes things 
hum for his competitors. He has realized 
that to make a success it is necessary to 
find out what his customers want, what 
they ought to have and then to interpret 
it intelligently in quality and service. It 
is a good system and a good profit maker. 





CHICAGO MEAT TRADE MEETING. 

A short beef-cutting demonstration, fol- 
lowed by an exhibition of lamb cutting, 
will be one of the features of the meat 
trade meeting which is to be held Monday 
night, December 10, in the grand ballroom 
of the La Salle Hotel under the auspices 
of the Meat Council of Chicago. The sub- 
committee on program and entertainment 
has been working on the final details of 
the program since the recent meeting of 
all committees which are in charge of this 
meeting. 


Oscar Mayer, chairman of the permanent 
committee on plans, arrangements and pro- 
motion, will give a talk in which he will 
explain the origin of the series of eight 
trade meetings, and tell the definite aims 
of the Meat Council in promoting the pro- 
gram which it has undertaken. 

Another feature of the evening will be 
frequent numbers by Armour’s Colored 
Jubilee Singers. The members of the 
double quartette which will entertain the 
Chicago retail dealers and packers’ sales- 
men have met with considerable praise 
in their former appearances and are said 
to be masters of harmony and song. 

Invitations to the meeting will be mailed 
to 2,500 Chicago retailers, and many others 
will be notified of the first meeting through 
other methods. The ballroom is large 
enough to accommodate everyone and an 
attendance rivalling that at the meeting 
in the Morrison Hotel last June is ex- 

’ pected. 


? 


Every retail meat dealer and every 
packer’s salesman in Chicago and clerks 
from retail stores are invited, whether a 
special invitation is received or not. 





How to Run a Meat Shop 


Secrets of success and failure 
in the retail meat business are 
told in a study of retail meat 
stores in leading cities recently 
made by Dr. Horace Secrist, 
head of the Bureau of Business 
Research of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and the leading authori- 
ty of the country on retail meth- 
ods. 

This study showed what it 
cost retailers to do business and 
where their costs varied. It re- 
vealed the secrets of success 
and failure in the stores studied, 
and it gave the actual figures. 

This report has created wide 
interest in meat circles, both re- 
tail and wholesale. It was 
printed in full in THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER of 
August 18. Copies of it may be 
had by subscribers upon appli- 
cation to the Editor, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Colony Bldg, Chicago, IIl. 














Tell This to Your Trade! 


Under this heading will appear infor- 
mation which should be of value to meat 
retailers in educating their customers and 
building up trade. Cut it out and use it. 











Bacon Sandwiches Boost Trade 

Hotel, restaurant and lunchroom mana- 
gers have learned that breakfast is only 
one of many uses to which bacon can be 
put, and since they have been taking ad- 
vantage of the practically universal “taste” 
for bacon they have learned that it pays 
to garnish with bacon wherever possible— 
that the addition of bacon to other dishes 
makes them look more appetizing, makes 
them taste better, and helps the whole 
meal. They have come to realize, in fact, 
that the proper and frequent use of bacon 
with other dishes will make their restau- 
rants more popular, and at a very small 
cost. 

But the restaurateur has been slow, in 
some instances, to take up the use of 
bacon in sandwiches. It is true that bacon 
is used in the club sandwich, but the sand- 
wich that contains bacon only as a filler, 
or bacon in other appetizing combinations, 
is practically unknown on many bills of 
fare. 

And here is where the restaurateur loses 
out, for the bacon sandwich can be pre- 
pared easily at relatively low cost. More- 
over, it will add a variety of appetizing 
suggestions to the menu, and thus result 
in more business. 

During the next few months the public 
will be educated, through various forms 
of publicity, to the advantage of bacon 
sandwiches. Many who may not now eat 
bacon sandwiches will eat them when they 
come into the restaurant which lists: them 
on its bill of fare. , 

And if they eat bacon sandwiches, they 
will eat ‘more sandwiches or more of other 
foods, for bacon, with its delicious, appe- 
tizing flavor, stimulates the appetite. Res- 
taurateurs should capitalize on this situa- 
tion by featuring bacon sandwiches on the 
bill of fare, and by serving bacon with 
other dishes wherever possible. 

Delightful variations of bacon  sand- 
wiches may be prepared with toasted 
bread, fried egg, sliced chicken, cheese, 
sliced tomato, sliced cucumber, lettuce, 
fresh or wilted, chopped pickles or olives, 
and mayonnaise dressing, mustard dress- 
ing, or other salad dressing. 

A few of these suggestions are given 
below. Try them and possibly you will 
discover still other attractive ways to vary 
them. 

Hot Bacon Sandwich. 

Thin slices of bread or rolls may be 
used. Butter lightly, then place hot crisp 
bacon between and serve at once. 

Dutch Cheese and Bacon Sandwich. 

Between thin slices of buttered graham 
or brown bread put dutch cheese that has 
had a little diced cooked bacon added to it 
and moistened with salad dressing. Gar- 
nish with sweet pickles or olives. 


Bacon and Onion Sandwich. 


Cut thin slices of onion and serve with 
bacon in bread or roll sandwich. For those 
who like the onion cooked, slice or chop 
the onion, then brown in pan with some 
of bacon fat left by first frying the bacon 
to be served with onion. Sprinkle with salt 
and pepper before serving. 
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LOCAL ,AND PERSONAL. 
Harry Meyer will open a meat market 
in Antigo, Wis. 
Wm. Betz will open a meat market in 
Neillsville, Wis. N 
W. A. Bass has opened a meat market 
in Russellville, Ky. SHORT COLUM 
ona Joe McKendrick opened a meat market 
recently in Camanche, Ia. 
| R. C. Farihead bought the Hansen Meat 
Market in Rushville, Nebr. 
Alois Hopfensperger will open a meat a 
market in Kaukauna, Wis. R E F R / GE R A TE D 
A new meat market has been opened in 
ae . Alva, Okla., by H. S. Hazard. CO UN TERS 
d George Spyier sold his meat market in : 
e Westby, Wis., to F. E. Goettel. The Barnes Short Column is 2% 
na- A new meat market has been opened in inches lower than our Regular, so that 
nly Turlock, Cal., by “Dick” Rowe. when it is set up on a refrigerated 
be _ Litke Bros. have sold their meat market counter or any other high counter the 
ad- pao a to nip Bros. ‘ reading line will be at the level of the 
te” rueger have opened a new , i i 
meat market in Shawano, Wis. merchant’s eye. This does away with 
lt: the disagreeable feature of having to 
sa S. J. Dongas & Sons opened a meat mar- k he ch tandi 
ket recently in Hankinson, N. D. No. 10 Short Column look up at the chart or standing on a 
1es D. E. Dickey has purchased the Wake- platform to be at the correct height. 
ces man Meat Market, Auburn, Nebr. Same QUALITY—Same FEA- 
ole Dan Dever will open a meat market on TURES. With electric or re- BARNES SCALE CO. 
ct, North Church street, Rockford, Ill. flector attachment. Detroit, Michigan 
on J. A. Pool and F. M. Worrell are open- 
au- ing a meat market in Bristol, Va. 
all Miller & Stahle, Dubuque, Ia., sold their R. C. Fairfield has purchased the Han-  SAgQUU0UNNNUNNNEDNUUNNDUEIIGRUEDRORRIEGROGRIOSRO00NOI0R® 
meat market to Heitzman Brothers. sen Meat Market on Second Street, Rush- = F Sa Mak = 
in The Elliott Meat Market building is near- _ Ville, Nebr. = or usage ers = 
, ing completion in Ringwood, W. Va. O. M. Butler has purchased an interest = 3 = 
~ Burley Weaver has sold his meat market i the meat market of H. E. Koon, Wau- = BELL ts = 
- in Astoria, Ill., to Heller and Porter. neta, Nebr. ket = = 
nd- Frank Ruff has bought the meat market Fire recently damaged the meat market = Patent Parchment Lined = 
er, of K. W. Swanson in Barrett, Minn. of O. Seidel, 127 7th avenue, North St. = = 
ns, Wm. F. Rhode has sold his meat market Paul, Minn. . = SAU SAG E = 
of in Beaver Dam, Wis., to Carl Schultz. Mrs. E. F. Della Valle will open a meat = = 
C. H. Young will open a meat market in market on Lower Sacramento road, Stock- =S a AGS = 
3e8 the Payne grocery store in Anaheim, Cal. ton, Cal., soon. a = 
re- ; R. D. Probst has sold his meat market G. C. Miller has opened a meat market = arict = 
vei in Lewiston, Minn., to Edward N. Linden. in connection with his grocery store in = = 
a Fred Hovland recently sold the Colfax Marysville, Cal. = SAU SAGE = 
u — a at Colfax, Wis., to L. B. Root. Hugh Boyd has taken over the meat de- = = 
” . J. Welsch recently bought the meat partment in the Burbank Meat Market in = SE ASONING Sy = 
wn — of Mike Swantner, St. Paul, Neb. Santa Rosa, Cal. = = 
me | cAFARE Brabeck, Morse Bul, Neb. nas Scat market has receny boon added Far Samples and Prices, write = 
pat L. L. Lanter of Sterling will open a meat ‘ the grocery business of C. Berg & Son, = G BE] | co = 
ey market and grocery store in Lyons, Kas. Marquette, Mich. = THE WM. ° c= 
em Johnson & McClay meat market in Fred- W. W. Ratliff has installed an ice plant = BOSTON MASS = 
eric, Wis., has been sold out to A. Gold- and refrigerator in his meat market at = a 
and berg. Brownwood, Tex. TTT od 
ler J. A. Neis sold his meat business to White & Lemons opened a meat and gro- E 
pe- J. Olson and J. H. Hintz, Brownsdale, cery business at 546 North West Street, The People’s Market at Plattsmouth, 
es- Minn. Indianapolis, Ind. Neb., is installing a new department to 
sod Fred Krieger has opened a new meat Milton and Frank Clark have purchased handle salted and preserved meats. 
he market at 1530 Twelfth avenue, Longview, the O. K. Meat Market, Chandler, Okla., J. F. Roos has sold his meat business 
ith Wash. from W. 8. Martin. at 1916 West 10th Avenue, Topeka, Kas., 
4 Witte & Son’s meat market in Clinton, P. C. and C. M. Hagerman are to open to W. J. Barnett and Richard Barnett. 
ae Wis., was recently sold to R. E. Wetter- a meat market known as Hagerman & Son, The meat market and grocery belonging 
- green. in Longview, Wash. to J. Jones, 39 North Orleans street, Mem- 
se, O. D. Larson, Colony, Kas., has sold a Mr. Witt has opened a meat department Phis, Tenn., was recently damaged by fire. 
rahe half interest in his meat market to M. M._ in his store in Chickasha, Okla., with W. The Everett Meat Company, 1317 Hewitt 
rire Brown. H. Catteral in charge. avenue, Everett, Wash., has recently in- 
was The Ollie Kettlehut meat market has Joe Kucher has sold his meat depart- stalled some new counters and other equip- 
been sold to O. E. Hackmeister in Anti- ment in the Underwood Grocery, Pierce, ment. 
‘i och, Ill. Nebr., to W. C. Ulrich. John and Joseph Lawrence have again 
a Ferdinand Fahr, Berrien Springs, Mich., E. J. Wiener has opened a meat market taken charge of the Fairfield Meat Market, 
has sold his meat business to Merl R. in connection with his grocery store in Fairfield, Cal., after having been out of the 
Castner. Huntington Beach, Cal. business only a year. 
The Schick & Strobel meat market in A. L. Pheasant & Co. have purchased F. C. Lang and C. H. Michaels have 
be Verdigre, Nebr., was recently sold to Ben the meat and grocery business of Skinner formed a partnership and have opened a 
isp Roebrick. & Sellers, Downs, Kas. grocery and meat market at 51st and Pros- 
Thomas Kemis of Emerson is about to Clyde Wilson has purchased the meat pect, Kansas City, Mo. ne 
engage in the meat business in Wakefield, market of Bob Mead, at Quincy and H. A. O’Dell has sold out his interest 
am Nebraska. Broadway, Pittsburg, Kas. in the meat market business of V. H. and 
as Nels Petersen has purchased the meat The Frye & Company meat market has H. A. O’Dell, Richmond, W. Va., to K. B. 
it market owned by J. G. Jeffries in Neligh, moved to a new location at 716 Commer- O’Dell and John McClung. 
- Nebraska. cial avenue, in Seattle, Wash. The Union Meat and Fish Company has 
O. P. Skaggs will open a chain meat Thos. Boyd has purchased the Irving been incorporated in Great Falls, Minn., 
market and grocery store in Richmond, Meat Market, Bigelow, Kas., and has with a capital of $50,000 by Jas. H. Pres- 
ith California. placed R. A. Kapitas in charge. cott, M. K. Prescott and George W. Tuttle. 
se Daniels & Howe opened a meat market Otto Maas, 1501 South 8th Street, She- The Birmingham, Ala., Retail Grocers 
op recently at 2811 Cornell Avenue, Indian- boygan, Wis., has been succeeded by Wal- and Butchers Association has changed the 
me apolis, Ind. ter Bohnhoff in his meat market. date and place of its monthly meetings. 
on Milligan & Peters have opened a meat Forrest B. Raser has purchased the in- Hereafter the meetings will be held in the 
alt market at 2311 Bast 10th Street, Indian- terest of his partner, L. C. Williams, in Yi ec. & auditorium on the second and 
apolis, Ind. the Central Market, Gering, Nebr. fourth Tuesday nights of the month. 
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~~ New York Section 


C. K. McEveny, livestock buyer for the 
Cudahy Packing Company, Omaha, Neb., 
was a Visitor to the city. 


—s 


H. E. Hemingway, branch house provi- 
sion department, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, has been in New York. 


Laurance H. Armour and Vice-president 
DeWitt Brown of the Armour Fertilizer 
Works, Chicago, were in New York for a 
few days. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. Schmelzer are receiv- 
ing the congratulations of their friends 
upon the arrival of their first grand- 
daughter. 


W. C. Buethe, treasurer, and J. J. Wilke, 
head of the branch house department, 
Wilson & Company, Chicago, were visitors 
to the city this week.., 


The eighth annual Armour dance will be 
held on Saturday, November 24, at the 
Concourse Plaza, 161ist street and Grand 
Concourse, New York City. 


Albert Jordan of Albert Jordan Company, 
New York, agents for the “Dick” steels, 
knives, cleavers, etc., is expected to re- 
turn to the United States about the first 
of December after two months’ stay in 
Europe. ' 


Prices realized on Swift & Company’s 
sales of carcass beef in New York City for 
week ending November 10, on shipments 
sold out, ranged from 9.00 cents to 20.00 
cents per pound,;and averaged 14.59 cents 
per pound. 


A. C. Schueren, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager. of the Vaughan Com- 
pany, Chicago, was in New York this week 
to meet Mrs. Schueren, who has returned 
from abroad after an absence of nearly a 
year, accompanied by her niece. 


The regular meeting of the New York 
group of the National Butchers’ and Pack- 
ers’ Supply Association will be held on 
Monday evening, November 19, at the 
Opera cafe, 267 West 34th street. As there 
will probably be but one more regular 
meeting of the group before the national 
convention, business of importance will 
be transacted at the forthcoming meeting, 
which will be preceeded by the usual 
dinner. 


Following is a report of the New York 
City Health Department of the number of 
pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game 
seized and destroyed in the city of New 
York during the week ending November 
10, 1923: Meat—Manhattan, 2,855 Ibs.; 
Brooklyn, 1 1b.; Bronx, 36 Ibs.; total, 2,892 
lbs. Fish—Manhattan, 126 lbs.; Brooklyn, 
38 lbs.; total, 164 Ibs. Poultry and game— 
Manhattan, 58 lbs.; Brooklyn, 1 lb.; total, 
59 Ibs. 


Fred Hirsch, business manager, and 
Rudolph Schumacher, president, Bronx 
Branch, United Master Butchers of Amer- 
ica, with Mrs. Hirsch and Mrs. Schu- 
macher, left last Sunday for a motor trip 
to Callicoon, N. Y., and ran into a heavy 
snow and rain storm, which however did 
not prevent them from arriving in time 
to participate in the large house party 
Sunday night. The party returned the lat- 
ter part of this week. 


A meeting taking up practically an 
entire day was held by the board of di- 
rectors of the National Butchers’ and 
Packers’ Supply Association on Monday 
at the Hotel Commodore. All the matters 
suggested and discussed at the convention 
in Atlantic City last June were taken up 
and put into shape to be presented at the 
meeting next year. It was decided to hold 
the next convention, which will be in 
the latter part of January, in Cincinnati: 
Those present at the meeting on Monday 
included C. E. Wicke, president; R. H. 
Forchner, treasurer; H. L. Pfeiffer, secre- 
tary; R. W. Neuburger, director, New 
York, and George E. Wiedemer, director, 
Buffalo. 

The card party of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
United Master Butchers of America, held 
on Wednesday afternoon, was a wonder- 
ful success. Business was entirely forgot- 
ten and sociability and enjoyment was in 
order. Each member was permitted to 
make her own selection in the matter of 
games. The winners of the beautiful 
lingerie pins, presented by the president, 
Mrs. George Kramer. were Mrs. Henry 
Vetter, Mrs. Louis Goldstein, Mrs. Joseph 
Eschelbacher and Mrs. A. Werner, Jr., 
while the handsome string of pearls pre- 
sented by Mrs. Frank P. Burck was won 
by Mrs. George Kramer. Coffee and cake 
were served. Among those who enjoyed 
the afternoon were Mesdames Anselm, 


Arndt, Burck, Dimateo, Eschelbacher, 
Goldschmidt, Goldstein, Hembdt, A. 
Kirschbaum, G. Kramer, Wm. Kramer, 


Lowenthal, Metzger, Schaefer, Schmelzer, 
B. and O. Van Gelder, Vetter, Wiegand, 
Werdenschlag, A. Werner, Jr., and Ziegler. 
This was the first of the social afternoons, 
but judging by the pleasure of those pres- 
ent, it will be followed by many more. 

e, 


——4o—_—_ 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS BUTCHERS. 
The regular meeting of the Washington 
Heights Branch, United Master Butchers 
of America, was held on last Monday eve- 
ning and was undoubtedly one of the best 
meetings held by the Branch for a long 
while. The great trouble which this 
Branch has encountered from time to 
time—that of the violation to the Sunday 
closing law in this section— was again 
brought up for serious discussion; a stren- 
vous campaign planned, and a committee 
appointed to start immediate action. 

Compensation insurance was discussed 
and the attention of the members was 
called to the necessity of getting in touch 
with the physician assigned to the district 
immediately upon the occurence of any 
accident. 

President Hembdt, in speaking of the 
plate glass and fire fund’s rapid growth, 
showed the members how they could par- 
ticipate in the success of the fund by 
watching details, such as repairs to plate 
glass windows and show Cases. 

The ball committee reported progress. 

Discussion of the turkey question for 
Thanksgiving resulted in the opinion that 
there would be a plentiful supply, with 
prices somewhat lower than last year. 


BUTCHERS TALK TRADE MATTERS. 

A special meeting of Ye Olde New York 
Branch, United Master Butchers, was 
called for Monday evening, November 12, 
for the purpose of giving the members the 
benefit of opinion on the turkey situation 
for Thanksgiving and boosting the last 
few days left for a record-breaking attend- 
ance at the annual dinner and dance on 
November 21. 

The general consensus on the turkey sit- 
uation was that from all appearances there 
seemed to be a good supply of birds in 


sight, which ought to be reflected in lower 
prices than last year. It was also con- 
ceded that a large supply of chickens, 
ducks and other fowl was apparent, which 
ought to offset any tendency toward high 
prices. It was generally agreed, however, 
that it was a little early to form any defi- 
nite opinion on the situation. Members 
were advised to go slow in their purchases 
for a few more days. 


A discussion of short weight on boxed 
goods was aired thoroughly, many mem- 
bers citing instances of abuse on this issue. 
“Every member of the organization is tak- 
ing care to weigh his purchases of box 
goods, in order to be fair in their reports 
to the meetings on this situation,” says the 
report given out by the Branch officers. 
“It was found that in most instances one 
packer was giving much better weight, 
favorable reports being given also in sev- 
eral instances on other packers. 


“The short weight question is a matter 
of keen interest with New York butchers, 
and several instances of alleged short 
weights have been registered. These com- 
plaints will be taken up at the Meat Coun- 
cil in the regular way for discussion. Need- 
less to say, a very favorable reaction will 
be the result toward those packers who 
are trying to be fair.” 


The committee on compensation in- 
surance reported that a meeting was be- 
ing called Thursday evening at the Brook- 
lyn Retail Men’s Building for the second 
meeting of the new board of directors of 
the company. At this meeting plans will 
be laid for further action in getting the 
company in operation. The butchers of 
Greater New York are very enthusiastic 
over the new project, and its growth will 
undoubtedly be a rapid one. 

The employment department of the 
Branch has placed quite a few good men 
with its members, as well as cashiers, 
bookkeepers, etc. One feature of the bu- 
reau is that references are gotten on the 
men and only workmen of good repute are 
sent out to members. The bureau reports 
that a considerable interest is being shown 
by young men being attracted to the trade 
and anxious to learn the business. 


——-feo—_—_ 


PACKING PLANT ACCIDENTS. 
(Continued from page 20.) 
floor roughened, and has been so effective 
that we have had no accidents there since. 

Oil on the floor around machinery in the 
power house is a cause of much slipping, 
and the only remedy is to keep such oil 
wiped up as much as possible, caution em- 
ployees to take care in walking in such 
places, and provide pans or receptacles to 
hold oil cans and oily waste. 

In our plant, our employees have access 
to peddlers’ carts, where they purchase 
bananas. Passing on through the plant, 
they drop the peelings, sometimes in 
places where other employees slip upon 
them and fall. As a remedy for this, they 
are constantly requested to throw ‘such 
peels into the refuse cans which are lo- 
cated all through the plant in. convenient 
places. 

Truck Danger on Slippery Floors. 

Slippery floors make it difficult for work- 
men to move truck loads of produce from 
one room or floor to another. Many of 
these floors or runways are on an incline. 
If that incline is slippery, there is great 
danger of falling. 

Trucks should be pulled and not pushed, 
for in pulling them there is much less 
strain upon the worker. Several cases 
have come to our notice where men were 
so strained in pushing trucks that they de- 
veloped hernias. In other instances, work- 


men have slipped against their trucks, and 
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Increase Your Profits—Make Better Sausage 
Randall’s Special Pork Sausage Seasoning 
has built up a wonderful fresh sausage business for others, because it makes 
Tasty—Wholesome—Uniform Sausage. Guaranteed to Conform with 

Pure Food Laws. 
—Let us send you a sample for trial— 
R. T. Randall & Co. 331-333 N. Second st. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also Manufacture Seasoning for Bologna, Frankfurters, Liver Pudding, Scrapple, etc. 
have fallen face-down against either a_ ing, a board the right thickness should be jen. Mmweited, 0.8. ene etme 


sharp corner of the truck or against some 
nearby obstacle. 

In regard to stairways as a source of 
slipping, we have equipped all of our stairs 
(where there is any likelihood of water 
or other moisture coming into contact with 
them) with anti-slip treads. These prevent 
many accidents due to slipping on stairs, 
and in addition to this we watch for nails 
and other protruding objects which might 
catch the feet of employees using the stair- 
ways. We also take pains to see that the 
steps are kept free of anything which 
might cause employees to miss their step 
and fall. 


Realizing that dark stairways are a men- 
ace to safety and often cause serious falls, 
we have seen to it that all are properly 
lighted so as to indicate plainly the loca- 
tion of the steps. 

Accidents on stairways are not always 
due to the condition of the steps, however. 
We experienced one case where a woman 
employee wearing high French heels lost 
one heel, with the result that she tripped 
and fell to the foot of the steps, injuring 
herself more or less seriously. The rem- 
edy for casualties of this sort is, of course, 
the proper sort of working shoes, with 
extra care to see that the heels are not 
allowed to run over. 


Proper Use of Scaffolds. 


On wet stairways, in cellars, we use a 
heavy sanded burlap. Stairways that are 
not provided with safety treads should 
never be allowed to let the nosing of step 
wear down, as this will cause a person to 
slip and fall very quickly. 

In working upon scaffolding to install 
pipe-lines, etc., our workmen sometimes 
meet with accidents. In hurriedly build- 
ing a scaffold in order to handle a rush 
repair job, they sometimes fail to securely 
anchor down all boards; this, needless to 
say, is dangerous practice and one or two 
falls have been caused by treading on a 
loose board. 

Also, in regard to scaffolds, they should 
be properly placed so as to be securely 
stationed upon the floor or other base, so 
that there is no danger of the entire struc- 
ture collapsing during the repair work. In 
some instances, men use horses with a 
plank bridged between, and fail to properly 
place the ends of the plank, causing them 
to lose their footing and fall. 

Also, care should be taken to build a 
railing along scaffolds with toe board, so 
that workmen may take hold when moving 
from one place to another, or for use in 
case they should slip. 

The plank used for platform on a horse 
scaffold should conform to the same spv-.- 
fications as for other scaffolds. Good prac- 
tice is to use planks 2x12 inches and 16 
ft. long. The horses should be placed close 
enough together to prevent springing of 
the plank. If any horse is not the correct 
height to support the plank without spring- 


nailed to the top to bring it to proper level. 
Under no circumstances should brick and 
small blocks be placed under the legs of a 
horse to secure the proper level. 


Danger from Ladders. 

Next to scaffolds as a source of injury 
came ladders. The base of the ladder, if 
placed upon a cement floor, is apt to slide 
out, causing the ladder to tumble down. 
This is remedied through using rubber 
cushions on the bottom of the ladder, or 
by placing a long plank on the floor and 
putting the base of the ladder against that 
plank which; being of sufficient length, 
grips the floor over a considerable distance 
and provides enough traction to hold the 
ladder up securely. 

The rungs of the ladders should be in- 
spected as closely as possible to detect, 
beforehand, any weakness which will cause 
them to break when the weight of the 
workmen is placed upon them. Ladders 
built in a hurry by workmen engaged on 
a rush repair jod are sometimes unsafe for 
use, the rungs being insecurely fastened to 
the upright. 

Workmen should be cautioned not to be 
too hasty in preparing for any work in 
which they depend upon ladders, scaffolds, 
etc. Step-ladders are often used; these 
should not be braced with rope or wire, 
but should be rigged with securely fas- 
tened metal braces, so that there is no 
danger of collapse. 


Dangers on Loading Docks. 


We have had our trouble with ice dock 
hazards, but believe we have solved the 
difficulty by the use of chains stretched 
between the posts, which prevents any one 
from falling off the docks, at the same 
time giving plenty of room for the ice 
chute underneath. 

Another dangerous practice around load- 
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ing docks is for men to drive nails in the 
platform to hold the plate in the doorway 
of cars while loading. You will agree that 
this is dangerous, as the men do not pull 
the nails out when through. 


To get around this, we have changed our 
docks somewhat, which allows the plate to 
lay level with the car doorway, and plat- 
form does not need any nails to keep it in 
place. This style of platform has elim- 
inated a good many accidents and we in- 
tend to build all platforms or loading docks 
along similar lines in the future. 


Another feature is the iron plates used 
in car doorways. These do not get buckled 
or bent out of shape when they lay level 
as they do when on an incline, with the 
result that they can be stood up against 
the wall out of the way when not in use. 

In closing, I would like to say a few 
words on “good housekeeping,” which has 
to do with falls as much as any other item 
in the packing industry. 

In every plant the men, hand trucks, 
wagons, etc., follow certain paths or aisles. 
These should be kept clear at all times 
of any obstruction and well lighted, and 
especially if material is piled along aisles 
or paths care should be taken to pile it in 
an orderly fashion, so as to prevent same 
from tipping or sliding down due to vibra- 
tion when passing. At the close of the 
day’s work care should be exercised in 
seeing that no trucks or other obstructions 
are left in aisles that may cause watchmen 
or night crew falls in the dark. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, common ...............2--...3..-- 5.00@ 6.50 
Cows, canners and cutters 1,25@ 2.25 
PGR, DORR | 606s vs ooo cckccckcscdty.. B08 1B 


LIVE CALVES. 


prime, per 100 lbs 14.25@14.50 
common to medium......... 8.00@13.00 
culls, per 100 lbs 6.00@ 7.50 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, prime, 100 Ibs 
Sheep, ewes, prime, 100 lbs 
Sheep, ewes, common to good, 100 Ibs.... 


LIVE HOGS. 


RET, ncn <sscbes docapivececce ese 7.00@7.50 
Sn, FDR - Seccincessencscukees se cpuxe 7.60@7.75 
Ss CE in ckstcvrstsndkeloasbboiceaeee 7.€0@7.75 
OR ee ere y ee 6.50@7.00 
ey ea eee 5.75@6.25 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
Ohoice, native, heavy 
Choice, native, light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 Ibs 

Native choice yearlings, 400@600 Ibs 
Western steers, 600@800 Ibs 

Texas steers, 400@600 lbs 

Good to choice heifers....... act Snbodinnkcap 17 
Choice cows 


Calves, veal, 
Calves, veal, 
Calves, veal, 


14.25@14.50 
6.50@ 6.75 
3.50@ 6.75 


No. @23 
No. @19 
No. @13 
No. @382 
No. @23 
No. @13 
No. @28 
No. i @24 
No. : 

No. 

Ne, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Bolognas 

Bolls, reg., 

Rolls, reg., 
Tenderloins, 
Tenderloins, 
Shoulder clods .... 


mERSSEERR 


@li 


Sere eeecesecee 


DRESSED CALVES. 


@21 
@20 
@17 
@15 
@12 


@11% 
@12% 
@12% 
@12% 
@18% 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, @27 
Lambs, @25 
Sheep, @i7 
Sheep, @15 
Sheep, @12 


RN II so bs aS ands pe de eaee 26 


meGium 00 M008... 0. ccccsscccccces 13 
culls 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 Ibs. 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. 
Hams, 12@14 Ibs. 
Picnies, 4@6 Ibs. 
Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. 
Rollettes, 6@8 Ib. 
Beef tongue, 


average. 
BEB occccccccccsces seseokD 
avg., pone Dictssnsonu oon 


Bacon, boneless, . 
Bacon, boneless, city............. cocccceccde 
Pickleé bellies, 10@12 Ibs. Wis oscckccc 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Fresh pork loins, Western, 10-12 lbs. avg..15 
Fresh pork tenderloins 
Frozen pork loins, 10@12 Ibs. avg 
Frozen pork tenderloins 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. avg 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg 
Butts, boneless, Western 
Butts, regular, Western 
Fresh hams, city, 8@10 lbs. avg 
Fresh hams, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg.... 
Fresh picnic hams, Western, 6@8 lbs. avg.11 
Extra lean pork trimmings................ 11 
Regular pork trimmings, 50% lean 
Fresh spare ribs 
Raw leaf lard 


@16 
@51 
@17 
@20 
@14 
@13 
@17 
@15 
@21 
@19 
@12 
@12 
@l1 
@12 
@15 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
- -175.00@195.06 
Flat shin benen, avg. 40 to 45 lbs., on 
OO PCB. ...scegeeeeseeeeee eeeeeeeee +115,00@120.00 
Black hoofs, - 40.00@ 50.00 
Striped hoofs, per ton 40.00@ 50.00 
White hoofs, per ton......... pbweeeeeul 105.00@115.00 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., per 
100 pes. .. 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 


@140.00 
1s. .800.00@325.00 
28. .250.00@275.00 
38. .200.00@225.00 


FANCY MEATS. 


@30c 
@38c. 
@65c 
@T5c 
@55c 
@l6c 
@ 8c 
@22¢ 
@15c 
@ 7c 
@20c 
@10c 


BUTCHER'S FAT. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed. 
Fresh steer tongues, L. ©. trim’d 
Calves, heads, scalded.......... 
Sweetbreads, veal 

Sweetbreads, beef 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, 


Hearts, 
Beef hanging tenders 
Lamb fries 


Shop fat 
Breast fat 
Edible suet 


Bones .. 


Pepper, Sing., white 
Pepper, Sing., black 
Pepper, red 
Allspice 

Cinnamon 


CURING MATERIALS. 


Bags, 
In lots of less than 25 bblis.: Bbls. per Ib. 
Double refined saltpetre, granulated..... 6% 6% 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystals. 7% 1% 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated.. 4% 4% 
Double refined nitrate soda, crystals.... 5% 5% 
In 25 barrel lots: 
Double refined saltpetre, granulated...... 6% 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystals.. 7% 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated... 4% 
Double refined nitrate soda, crystals.... 5% 
Carload lots: 
Double refined nitrate of soda, granu’ated 4% 
Double refined nitrate of soda, crystals. 5 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 9%: 12% 12%4-14 14- 
Prime No. 1 veals. 19 2.45 i 
Prime No. 2 veals. 17 308 2.20 
Buttermilk No. 1.. 16 1.95 2.15 
Buttermilk No. 2.. = 1.75 1.90 
Branded, aw. 11 1.30 1.45 : 
3 At value 





DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, milk fed—12 to box. 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to 
Western, 31 to 35 lbs. to 
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Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, corn fed—12 to box. 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. 
Western, 31 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb 
Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, cors fed—barrels. 
Western, dry packed, 5 lbs. and over, 1b.23 
Western, dry packed, 4% Ibs. each, Ib..20 
Western, dry packed, 3% Ibs. each, lb..17 
Western, dry packed, 3 Ibs. and under, 1b.16 
Old Cocks—Iced—dry packed—boxes or bbls. 
Western, dry picked, boxes............. 15 
Western, scalded, bbls 
Ducks— 
Long Island, per 1b., bbls 
Squabs— 
White, 12 lbs. to dozen, per doz........ 9.00@9.50 — 
White, 10 Ibs. to dozen, per doz........ 7.00@7.50 
Ce i! rere erie rrr Err ricr 1.00@1.50 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Broilers, via express 

Old roosters, via freight 
Ducks, Western, via freight @ 

Turkeys, via express @45 
Geese, VIR OXPTOR. ....ccccceccsesccccccess 26 @27 
Pigeons, per pair, via freight or express.. @35 
Guineas, per pair, via freight or express.. ax 


BUTTER. 


Creamery, extras (92 score) 

Cremmery, BIS 2. cccccecccscccccvcsccses 49 
Creamery, seconds 

Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 


Fresh gathered, extra fancy, per 

Fresh gathered, extra firsts 

Fresh gathered, firsts 

Fresh gathered checks, fair to choice, dry .26 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
bulk, f. o. 


@30 
@ 


Ammonium ee. 
works, per 100 I 


Ammonium hese double saaaed per 
100 Ibs., f. a. s., New Yor 


Blood, dried, 15-16% per ae 


~ scrap, dried, 11% oumanta, 15% 
» P. tn, OE k, f. o. b. fish factory 


om guano, Be ctsnpe am 
monia, 10% 


Fish scrap, Bi Daley 6% ammoata, 
38% A. B. a os b. fish factory. 3.00 and 50c¢ 


Soda nitrate, in bags, 100 lbs., spot.. @ 2.45 
Soda nitrate, in bags, futures........ 2.45 @ 2.60 


singe. ground, 10% ammonia, 15% 
L., bulk 3.65 and 10c 


3.40 and 10c 


@ 3.10 


@ 3,15 
@ 4.10 


4.10 and 10c 
foreign, 
eS 4.50 and 10c 


Ril unground, 9-10% ammonia. 


Phosphates. 
Bone meal, omamen, “ “es 50 bags 
DOT COR ciccsccese 
Bone meal, raw, 4% ‘ant 50 bags 
per t . @36.00 


Acid phosphate, bulk, f. 0. b. Balt., 
per ton, 1 


@32.00 


see eeeceeens 


pa beesenees osese @ 8.00 
Potash, 

Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton 

Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton...... 


— in bags, basis woted bs bag, 
ton oeeee @32.75 


eitghat. te bags, basia 90%, | per ton @42.00 
ee ee 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at 
Chicago, New York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia, for the week of November 2 to No- 
vember 8, 1923: 


@ 7.23 
@it.* 





November. 
’ 5. 6. 7. 
Chicago i 51 51% 51% 
New York. 50% & 51 «oe. 52% 
Boston .. 50% 51 51% 51% 
Phila. 51% 51% 52 52 52% 


Wholesale prices of carlots, fresh 


tralized butter, 90 score, at Chicago: 
November 


2. 3. 6. 7. 
4814 4814 4814 49 481% 


Receipts of butter by cities, tubs: 

This Last Last Since Jan. 1, 
week. week. year. 1923. 1922. 
21,689 21,414 21,111 2,654,541 2,541,137 
New York.....19,921 32,075 31,132 2,961,888 2,951,910 
Boston 9,828 9,414 9,171 1,078,019 1,048,186 
Phila. 8,463 8,418 7,126 813,865 769,681 


59,901 71,321 68,540 7,508,313 7,310,914 


Cold storage movement, lbs.: 
Out of On hand 
storage. Nov. 8. 
Chicago ....10,7 234,760 9,969,220 
New York... 292,512 11,711,687 
94,953 9,268,001 
56,817 3,406,243 


679,042 34,355,151 





8. 
48% 


Chicago 


Cor. day of 





Tetal ... 46,7 38,814,893 








